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WHERE DO INDEPENDENT ORDERS GO? 
N © factory making telephone supplies is as busy just 


now as it might be. New construction work is 
pretty slack. ‘The retrenchment policy of the Bell com- 
panies has been especially marked in its effect on manu- 
facturing activities; for they are doing almost nothing, 
while the independents continue to move forward at 
least a little. It is stated that the big shops of the West- 
ern Electric Company have not a single order for Bell 
switchboard installations or increases. It might be sup- 
posed that this would necessitate shutting down some 
departments entirely. Not so; the factory is kept very 
comfortably active getting out orders for the Independ- 
ents. 

Whatever may happen some day, there has been no 
dissolution of the Bell and Western Electric interests. 
The only chance made was the segregation of the two 
directorates. The American Telephone and Telegraph 
Company still owns its factory. 

[he Western Electric Company has had plenty of 
Independent business ever since it started out after it. 
At present it appears to have, in proportion, more than 
ever. And if the big Bell factory can get Independent 
orders now, what could it get if it were itself independ- 
ent—if it could demonstrate complete freedom from 
Bell influence? 

To contend that Bell-Western Electric dissolution 
would be a good thing for the Independent manufac- 
turers is to argue without logic or reason. To claim 
that it would be a benefit to the Independent operators 
is to say that the Independents are only waiting for a 
good ethical excuse to buy W. E. goods. It is very evi- 
dent that some of them can get along without the excuse. 

If an Independent operator wants to buy Bell goods, 
and can stand the aspersions cast upon him by his fel- 
lows who refuse to buy Bell goods, we reckon that is 
his business. He may rest assyred that his person is 
not endangered, and the public does not care. But if 
he intends to wait until he can buy those goods without 
meeting the aspersions, he has his eye on an ignis 
fatwus. If he is made of the right stuff he will do what 
he wants to now, without waiting for hypothetical 
changes in trade politics. Morally, it is not a question 
of what he does, and his excuse for doing it, it is a ques- 
tion of what he wants to do in his heart. That is what 
makes him either Independent or anti-Independent. 

Frankly, we do not believe that an Independent oper- 
ator should buy (other things being equal) any but Inde- 
pendent equipment—the apparatus manufactured in Inde- 
pendent factories. And, conversely, we do not believe a 
Bell factory should sell to any but Bell operators. That 
is our platform on this question, and this is our justifi- 
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cation for it: Is it good business, or even sensible busi- 
ness, to buy supplies from your competitor? Would a 
grocer or a cigar seller or a restaurant keeper buy his 
stock in trade from another grocer or cigar seller or 
restaurateur in the same block and expect to maintain a 
competitive business? He would be on his way to either 
the poorhouse or the detention hospital. 

Therefore we are not calling for Bell-Western 
Electric dissolution. Rather, we want to see the bonds 
of that peculiar industrial relation drawn tighter. We 
believe the two Bell companies, the operator and the 
manufacturer, should have retained their interlocking 
directorates ; should now retain their mutual ownership, 
their contractual relations, all the legal and commercial 
considerations that now make them one. We do not 
believe in divorce. 

Let the Western Electric sell to the Bell companies 
all the equipment they use (it will, never fear). Let the 
Independents buy all the equipment they use from fac- 
tories (there are several of them) that make nothing but 
Independent apparatus—than which there is no better. 
And let us have an end of this nonsense of Independent 
committees working for Bell-Western Electric separa- 
tion, and playing into the hands of their direct com- 
petitors. 





BE INDEPENDENT OR BE BELL. 


HEN the president of the American Telephone and 

Telegraph Company met a group of Independent 
representatives at the Blackstone Hotel in Chicago some 
years ago, and proposed that the two warring factions 
make their peace and “co-operate,” even to the extent 
of absorption at a good price, there followed a pro- 
nounced lull in Independent activity. But nothing hap- 
pened—that is, nothing different from what had been 
happening right along. It took a few years to get this 
fact well established in the Independent mind. When it 
finally percolated through, the Independent ball started 
rolling forward again. Before it reached any great 
speed the vice-president of the American Telephone and 
Telegraph Company wrote a letter to the United States 
Government, or rather to the Independent operators via 
the government. In it he cast the same bait used so 
successfully by his superior officer, and got another rise. 
The only difference between the Vail proposition direct, 
and the Kingsbury proposition through the government, 
was that the former hinted at certain agreements, under- 
standings and little secrets between the two who had 
kissed and made up; the latter, as becomes a public docu- 
ment, merely confessed a conversion to the true faith and 
a desire to serve in the cause of righteousness. In both 
propositions the bait well covered the point of the hook. 
And the second had almost as great a deterrent effect as 
the first. 

We say almost as great an effect. Not quite; for 
half the Independents, at least, have so far refused to 
lie down and wait for the wave of the magic wand, and 
view the whole affair with suspicion—or more than sus- 
picion. The other half are still waiting—waiting. 

The business of an Independent operator is to oper- 
ate an Independent telephone system to the satisfaction of 
the public—nothing else. It is not his business to dream 
of selling to his competitor at a hundred per cent profit, 
or to calculate easy methods of beating the anti-trust 
laws with security and financial advantage. It is his 
business to co-operate with his fellow Independents ; 
and, as a link in their chain, to help in every way he can 
the cause of which, so long as he calls himself Inde- 
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pendent, he is a responsible member, whether he appre- 
ciates it or not. 

Cupidity has ruined a thousand causes. It takes less 
astute brains than those of the Bell organization to 
realize that fact, and to use it. All it takes is a little re- 
fined “come-on” talk about the possibilities of affiliation 
or co-operation or gentlemen’s agreements with the great 
Bell system to put some Independents out of the fight. 
That is what is the matter with the Independents; the 
half who are not sincere are hampering the progress and 
lowering the efficiency of the half who are sincere. 

To paraphrase the late lamented Fra Elbertus: If 
you are going to be known as an Independent, and accept 
the advantages and the joys of independence, in Heaven’s 
name be Independent. And if you can’t be that, and all 
of it, better sell out to someone who can and get a job 
as district manager. 





WHERE IS THE POSTAL? 

HE Postal Telegraph and Cable Company used to 

burst forth ever and anon with a noise as of Inde- 
pendent telephony. We do not know that the company 
ever got past the sound wave stage on this particular 
matter. But as large volumes of dark smoke and fumes 
are generally supposed to indicate something burning, 
it was not unreasonable to anticipate a little action in the 
way of helping the Independent cause. Like many an- 
other roseate promise, this one has never split its cocoon, 
if we may be permitted the literary pleasure of mixing 
our metaphors somewhat. 

Formerly the Bell companies and the Western 
Union Telegraph Company were united. Now they 
merely “co-operate.” Perhaps that (academically speak- 
ing) dissolution benefitted the Postal to such an extent 
that it needs no more help; but we would be really sur- 
prised to find that the case. Whatever their present rela- 
tion, the former arrangement fixed once for all in the 
public mind the intimate connection between telephone 
and telegraph. Today a vast amount of telegraph busi- 
ness originates at a telephone transmitter and terminates 
in a telephone receiver. The closer a telegraph company 
sticks to the telephone, the more business it will get. 

We know of no good reason why an arrangement of 
some kind might not be consummated between the Postal 
Company and the Independent telephone companies— 
unless it is that the Postal does not want such an ar- 


rangement. And if it doesn’t and never did, why all the 
Independent noise? Just to get the Western Union’s 
goat? 


If the Postal people are firmly of a mind to let the 
telephone business alone, no doubt they can get along 
without its help. But it is quite evident that a co-opera- 
tive arrangement with the Independents would be a posi- 
tive business builder for both. 





FORFEITURE PROSPECTS IN CHICAGO. 

OLUMNS upon columns of newspaper discussion 

followed for days upon a very brief and simple 
act of Chicago’s city council, May 17. The council 
directed Corporation Counsel Folsom to “proceed at 
once to forfeit the telephone rights and properties of the 
Chicago Tunnel Company.” 

It is curious to see how complaisantly the people 
watch an ordinance passed without comment, and then 
protest vigorously when an attempt is made to enforce it. 
It has been common public knowledge for years that the 
franchise of the Independent telephone company oper- 
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ating in Chicago provided for the forfeiture of the com- 
pany’s property to the city under certain conditions. 
Those conditions having been proved to exist, and the city 
therefore calling for its rights, at once a cry of protest 
and indignation arises from the business men, the bank- 
ers and the brokers of the community. 

Whether the cause for alarm among these naturally 
timid and conservative portions of our system be justified 
or not, it has had some effect; Mayor Thompson has 
declared himself not in favor of two telephone compa- 
nies in the city, and the council has put the whole ques- 
tion back where it started by asking the corporation 
counsel to prepare a new ordinance to handle the problem 
of forfeiture in a different way. So all the newspaper 
publicity the case received is officially dead, with the ex- 
ception of Henry M. Hyde’s review of the company in 
the Chicago Tribune, which is revealing some rather un- 
savory history. 

We find it rather difficult to work up any consider- 
able enthusiasm either for or against Chicago’s Independ- 
ent system. It has been through so many vicissitudes, 
and been juggled around so much, that it has lost its 
flavor as a subject of discussion. Owing to the peculiar 
isolation of Chicago in the Independent telephone sys- 
tem, the company was never able to take its proper place 
as a link in the Independent chain. Its most promising 
way out of town, the Inter-State Telephone Company 
of Aurora, Ill., has been no whit purer in character, and 
has finally gone entirely Bell. Perhaps the Chicago In- 
dependent was more to be pitied than censured; but at 
any rate it has picked its course along such devious and 
doubtful bypaths, that we can feel no surprise if it comes 
to a bad end. 

We hope the city council is able to carry through its 
forfeiture plans. We would like to see the city of Chi- 
cago acquire and operate a telephone property. The 
idea of government, state or municipal ownership in any 
form is abhorrent from our viewpoint; but that does not 
stand in the way of our interest in a very pleasing ex- 
periment. 

Whether the Chicago Independent were operated by 
the municipality or by a new company organized for that 
purpose, the property can still be made successful, in spite 
of its unsuccessful record so far. The answer to the 
problem is very simple. It lies in compulsory inter- 
connection; an enforced exchange of business between 
the Chicago Telephone Company and the Chicago Inde- 
pendent Company. The moment that is established (as it 
should be everywhere), the Independent will take its 
rightful place, serving its subscribers with all the possible 
connections in the city, for which it can make a just and 
equitable accounting to the Bell company. This is the 
proper solution of the situation, and one on which we 
shall have more to say later. 





INFLUENCING THE COMMISSIONS. 


HE chairman of New York’s Second District Pub- 

lic Service Commission, Seymour Van Santvoord, 
appeared before the public utilities committee of the 
constitutional convention advocating that the public serv- 
ice commissions be made constitutional bodies and that 
the office be surrounded with all the safeguards afforded 
justices of the Supreme Court. 

“There is no department of the state government in 
which personal integrity and moral courage are so neces- 
sary as in the public service commissions,” Mr. Van 
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Santvoord told the committee. ‘You have no idea of the 
diverse ways in which it is sometimes tried to exert a 
personal or a political influence on the members of these 
tribunals. Its members should be protected in every pos- 
sible way against this. Their terms of office, their pow- 
ers and duties, their methods of removal, and perhaps 
their salaries should be fixed in the constitution. The 
salaries should be large enough and the office so secure 
and honorable that no member could be tempted to act 
otherwise than in the public interest.” 

Of course, it is to be expected that small bodies 
with the power of utility commissions must meet with 
temptation and be called upon to resist corrupting in- 
fluences. We have no idea, of course, what particular 
event has called forth Chairman Van Santvoord’s plea, 
but we are heartily in favor of any action that will make 
the commissions as secure from influence as it is possible 
for a human agency to be. For it must be apparent to all 
what terrible havoc could be wrought by a corrupt or 
even a weak commission in this new and almost*unguided, 
yet very responsible work. 





DISCRIMINATION CAUSES SUITS. 


One hundred suits have been filed in Louisville, 
Ky., against the Cumberland Telephone & Telegraph 
Company, demanding an aggregate which will run be- 
tween $2,000 and $3,000 

The suits are all on account of the system of the 
company in charging dual rates, and the plaintiffs are 
among those who have become subscribers during the 
past six or seven years and paid fifty cents a month 
higher rate on residence telephones or seventy-five cents 
a month higher rate on business telephones than those 
who had instruments before the increase went into ef- 
fect. Some had party line service at the old rate and 
sue on account of having received inferior service for 
the same expenditure. 

The property of the Cumberland Telephone & Tele- 
graph Company, in Jeffersonville and elsewhere in the 
state, will be turned over to the Southern Telephone 
Company of Indiana, and all suits to secure the rebate 
will have to be. filed before then, according to the at- 
torneys in charge of the litigation. 





LOS ANGELES ADOPTS METER. 


Rates for telephone service, including the measured 
service plan for business telephones, effective January 1, 
1916, were adopted by the board of public utilities. 

The board was in full agreement that the measured 
service plan should be installed beginning January 1. 

The present telephone rates will be in force for the 
first half of the next fiscal year, extending from July 1, 
1915, to January 1, 1916, but on the latter date the meas- 
ured service plan will go into effect for business tele- 
phones only. The residence telephone rate will,gontinue 
the same for the entire year. 

It is said that the measured service plan could not 
be made effective before the first of next year, ag lit 
would require considerable time and the, ex e of 
much money to get ready for it. The Home‘ 
estimated the cost of equipping the lines with met 
completing the one battery system would be $150; 

Business main line calls under the new schedule 
will range from $4.50 per month with excess calls at 
5 cents per 900 calls yearly to 5,400 calls yearly at 
$15.75 per month, with a 3-cent excess charge. 
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The “I Told You So” Club 


The annual meeting of the Central Home Telephone 
and Telegraph Company was held in the central office of 
the company at Louisville, Ky., May 14 and 15. The 
following managers were present: H. P. Myers, Bow- 
ling Green; M. M. Welch, Carrollton; C. M. Mynheir, 
Cynthiana; J. E. Chambers, Frankfort; J. G. Wingfield, 
Lawrenceburg; W. T. Black, Marion; J. C. Emerson, 
Mayfield; J. J. Lynch, Maysville; W. C. Corman, Car- 
lisle; C. P. Short, Owensboro; A. S. Minor, Owenton; 
H. J. Jeffery, district manager, Paducah; K. E. Spears, 
Paducah; J. J. Veatch, district manager, Paris; S. H. 
Williams, Providence; C. L. Obinchain, Russellville ; 
S. M. Heller, general manager, Louisville; W. M. Brown, 
general auditor, C. M. Kaklenk, traveling auditor, Minor 
Corman, general superintendent, B. Y. Chambers, as- 
sistant superintendent, W. M. Paine, J. H. Tyler, Louis- 
ville. 

The keynote of this meeting was efficiency and it 
was discussed from every conceivable angle and stand- 
point. The organization of the Central Home appears 
to be “right up on its toes” and they are determined 
to make the year of 1915 the best which the company has 
had, in every department. 

The “efficiency” prizes for the year 1914 were 
awarded by S. M. Heller, general manager, to the fol- 
lowing managers: 

H. J. Jeffery, district manager, Paducah, first prize. 

H. P. Myers, manager, Bowling Green, second prize. 

J. J. Lynch, manager, Maysville, third prize. 

general manager stated, in awarding these 
prizes, that he was never confronted with so difficult a 
problem as deciding just which of the managers were 
entitled to precedence over the other. The work done 
in 1914 was almost spectacular, in every department, as 
it showed not only one hundred per cent collections, an 
increase in the revenue, and increase in the business and 
a decrease in the expenses, but a general efficiency which 
was hard indeed to overlook. Every property in the 
system was in a great deal better physical condition at 
the end of the year than it was at the beginning of the 
year,.and in additien to this the improvement in the 
service, both local and long distance, was commented 
upon very generally at every plant. 

A large portion of the enthusiasm evidenced by 
* the managers was attributed to the spirit of rivalry which 
has been worked up through the various efficiency, col- 
lecting and operating campaigns which have been in op- 
eration. A campaign, terminating June 30 offered a 
cash prize to each plant having one hundred per cent 
collections for the first six months of the year 1915, 
and the reports of managers indicated that the com- 
pany will certainly have to pay each plant in the system 
a cash prize. 

The formation of a club, for the purpose of en- 
couraging closer and better feeling between the managers 
and all employes of the company, was suggested and all 
agreed that this club be given the name “I-Told-You-So 
Club”; each manager who would, at this time, promise 
one hundred per cent efficiency for 1915 and who is in 
a position to say “I-Told-You-So” on December 31, to 
be eligible to charter membership. 

After laying the matter before all of the managers, 
by unanimous vote the idea was adopted and the club 
was formed. They adopted for their slogan for the year 
1915 the short phrase “Don’t Miss Your Chance.” There 
was so much enthusiasm and earnestness evidenced by 
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the members present that it was absolutely imperative to 
do something to rope it in and get it under control, and 
for that reason they are confident that the formation of 
this club is going to be productive of efficient results. 

The managers were enthusiastic over a short talk 
which was made to them by E. H. Cady, of Toledo, Ohio, 
secretary and treasurer of the Central Home Telephone 
and Telegraph Company, in which he complimented them 
in the highest terms for the great record which was made 
in 1914, and assured them that the watchword in the 
business world of today is “efficiency” and that he cer- 
tainly approved of these “get-together” meetings, in 
which managers could exchange ideas and compare re- 
sults and broaden themselves to such extent that they 
feel twice as capable as before they came. He cited the 
fact that a man in any line of business who isolates him- 
self, becomes stagnant first and next retrogressive. 

After listening to Mr. Cady’s talk, the managers by 
unanimous acclamation pledged themselves for one hun- 
dred per cent results in every department for the year 
1915, and each and every one of them left Louisville with 
a determination to apply to themselves, and their em- 
ployes, the happy slogan of the “I-Told-You-So” Club: 
“Don’t Miss Your Chance.” 





Telephone Pioneers to Meet at San Francisco 


The fifth annual meeting of the Telephone Pioneers 
of America will be held in San Francisco, Cal., on Sep- 
tember 21, 22 and 23, 1915, with headquarters at the St. 
Francis Hotel. 

The business meeting will be held in the morning of 
the 21st, papers will be presented in the afternoon, and, 
in the evening, the annual banquet will be given by the 
American Telephone & Telegraph Company, to which 
pioneers and members of their immediate families are 
invited. 

On the 22nd, the Pacific Telephone & Telegraph 
Company has invited the members and their friends to 
participate in a trip to Sausalito and Mt. Tamalpais, 
boasting the crookedest railway in the world, leading by 
the Muir Red Woods and the Inn to a grand view from 
the summit, one of the most interesting trips in the coun- 
try. 

On the 23rd, it is proposed to hold a telephone re- 
union at the exhibit of the American Telephone & Tele- 
graph Company in the Panama-Pacific International Ex- 
position, at which time there will be demonstrations of 
transcontinental telephony, in which all will be invited 
to participate. 





Caspar’s Technical English-German Dictionary 

“Caspar’s Technical Dictionary” of the German and 
English languages, is a handy pocket size dictionary, and 
includes approximately 50,000 technical words and ex- 
pressions in technology, engineering, machinery, chem- 
istry, and electrotechnics. 

Considering all the important technical words and 
phrases, which have come into use during the last decades, 
this little dictionary represents its “weight in gold” to 
many who find it necessary to delve into technical litera- 
ture of the day. 

The publishers state that the data contained in this 
valuable publication has been obtained and verified by 
reliable authorities and is considered absolutely authentic. 
The book should be on every engineer’s desk. 
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Bnitish Roadside Service for Motonists 


A System of Aid in Which the Telephone Plays the Important Part 


of the British 


BY GERALD JACQUES 


BOUT two years ago the execu- 
tive committee 
Automobile Association, which maintains a pri- 


vate road patrol system on a very large scale, came to the 
conclusion that the usefulness of the association and the 


convenience of “A. A.” 
members would be 
served by instituting a 
system oO f roadside 
telephones, and it was 
forthwith decided to 
supply a large number 
of the five hundred 
road employed by the 
association with sentry 
boxes, at points dis 
tant from towns and 
villages, and at im- 
portant crossroads. 
The necessary negotia- 
tions with the post- 
office were entered into 
with all speed, and in a 
very short time a large 
number of these boxes 
were equipped with 
telephones. These sen- 
try boxes are fre- 
quently located away 


out in the country miles away from any other telephone 


and find all hotels closed. 
call from the roadside telephone en- 
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and, in some cases, are over twelve miles from the nearest 


telephone exchange. 


These telephone facilities have proved to be ex- 
tremely valuable to motorists when on tour, and they are 
extensively used and greatly appreciated by the members. 
Membership of the automobile association confers the 
without 
charge, and only when trunk call fees are incurred are 


right to use these tele 


members expected to make any payment 


numbers of these sen- 
try boxes are not list- 
ed in the Postoffice 
Telephone Directory, 
but are given in the 
“Members’ Hand- 
book” issued every 
year to each member. 

One of the many 
uses to which the 
telephones are being 
put every day by 
members is ringing 
up hotels in advance 
of their arrival and 
ordering meals and 
hotel accommodation 
for the night. This is 
a very great convent- 


ence, particularly in 
the touring season, 
when motorists may 
arrive at a town late 


phones 


for 


local 


calls 
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phone Message Which 


Likewise a member may burst a tire en route; 
uncommon event he can limp along to 


the nearest telephone 
box and ring up a tire 
depot and wait there 
until the tire depot 
sends a man along the 
road on a bicycle or 
motorcycle with the 
necessary tire. Like- 
wise gasoline, o i 1, 
spark plugs or any 
other fittings necessary 
before a car can be set 
going, may be obtained 
in this manner. 

The telephone card 
hanging on the wall of 
the box besides carry- 
ing the numbers of ho- 
tels and motor agents, 
has names and numbers 
of the nearest doctors 
and hospitals in either 
direction, and / cases 
could be cited where 


prompt use of these telephones following upon roadside 
accidents has undoubtedly saved life. Incidentally, it may 
be mentioned that every telephone box contains a com- 
plete set of splints which is available for the public as 
well as for motorists in case of accident; furthermore, all 


Ge "em: A 


road patrols are qualified “first-aiders.” 


Another interesting point is in connection with the 
assistance these roadside telephones have frequently af- 
forded to the police and other authorities in cases of 


emergency. 


Lunatics escaped from asylums have been 


tracked down the road by following telephone messages, 
Likewise, local police stations 


and captured by patrols. 
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have freely used 
these telephone boxes 
in chasing burglars 
and other criminals 
across country. In 
one case a patrol was 
rung up by the police 
station and was able 
to stand at the tele- 
phone and report to 
the police the move- 
ments of the culprit, 
who was still within 
his line of vision and 
making’ across coun- 
try. 

With regard to 
stopping members en 
route, the procedure 
is as follows: If a 
motorist about t o 
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make a journey wishes to remain in touch with home or 
business because of illness or important business pending, 
he has only to leave behind him particulars of his route 
and the telephone numbers of the sentry boxes stationed 
on that route. His friends, when they want him, have 
only to ring up well in advance of his arrival, giving the 
index number carried on his car plate, and the patrol will 
look out for the car and stop him. In one or two cases 
a man has been recalled home because of serious illness 
which has occurred after his departure. In one case a 
member left his car in charge of his chauffeur in North- 
umberlandshire on a Monday, with instructions to bring 
the car down to London, the member going along by 
train. Thursday arrived without any news of car or 
chauffeur. The member thereupon consulted the A. A. 
on the matter and at 12 noon they telephoned every patrol 
along the Great North Road. From 2 o’clock onwards 
messages began to arrive to the effect that the car had 
been seen by patrols at various points coming to London 
and at 5 o’clock the member was able to go out and meet 
his car and chauffeur just outside the metropolis. The 
cause of the delay was serious breakdown of the car. 


Hewitt Wireless Telephone Near Completion 


Wireless telephoning across the Atlantic ocean is pos- 
sible, according to Peter Cooper Hewitt, whose invention 
made possible the three relay stations which have been 
utilized by the American Bell Telephone Company in 
talking directly from New York to San Francisco. Mr. 
Hewitt is now working on an oscillator which he be- 
lieves will obviate all difficulties heretofore experienced 
in using wireless for telephoning. 

His oscillator has already proved practicable for 
short distances. He has talked several times to persons 
at Columbia University, New York, four and a half 
miles from his experimental laboratory, on the roof of 
Madison Square Garden, with perfect results. The prob- 
lem that remains is to strengthen the oscillator to carry 
sufficient voltage to transmit messages long distances, 
and this is a matter that will take but a few months, 
Mr. Hewitt believes. 

Within ten years it is predicted every ship will 
carry wireless telephones, and the wireless will be used 
entirely in talking over long distances. It will ever prove 
a substitute for the regulation telephone in the congested 
districts. In time, though, practically every farmer will 
have his wireless telephone, and other persons living in 
lonely districts will have this easy method of keeping in 
touch with civilization. The invention upon which Mr. 
Hewitt’s hopes are founded is a gas and vapor device, 
which removes all the present defects of the wireless 
and makes the service stable and highly efficient at all 
times. 


South Dakota Court Allows Municipal Plant 


Through a decision just handed down by the South 
Dakota supreme court, the city of Mitchell has won the 
right to issue $60,000 in bonds for the construction of a 
municipal telephone plant. This is the culmination of 
a series of barriers raised by the Dakota Telephone 
Company, which has been seeking to prevent such ac 
tion. 

The Dakota Telephone Company refused to estab- 
lish a rate satisfactory to Mitchell citizens, and the lat- 
ter, in retaliation, refused to renew the company’s fran- 
chise, now expired. The Mitchell city council ordered 
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the company to remove its poles and wires from that 
city, but this action was prevented through a court 
ruling. 

Determined to assert their rights, Mitchell citizens 
then voted $60,000 in bonds for a municipal telephone 
plant. This action was taken on June 10, 1913, and the 
vote was 7/76 in favor of the bond issue and 260 against 
it. During the ensuing period, almost two years, the 
telephone company has kept the issue tied up in court. 
It is not expected that the company will rest content 
with the supreme court ruling, but will maneuver for 
further delay, probably through an effort to get the case 
into federal court. 


Denies Injunction in Interference Case 


Holding that the Lincoln Telephone & Telegraph 
Company, Lincoln, Neb., could not maintain a suit under 
the new law requiring a sufficient clearance between elec- 
tric and telephone wires to prevent interference with 
service, the district court has refused an injunction 
asked for by that corporation against the Aurora Elec- 
tric Light & Power Company to stop the construction of 
a power transmission line between Aurora and Hampton. 

The result of the hearing Monday was a complete 
victory for the Aurora concern. It claimed that it had 
an agreement with the Lincoln company for the con- 
struction of the line, and that last December it had poles 
on the ground and some of the holes dug. The work 
was delayed by unfavorable weather during the winter 
season, and when the Aurora company started in to 
complete the line an application for injunction was filed 
by the Lincoln corporation. 

The court held that the only lawful ground for an 
injunction would be a showing that the public was dam- 
aged by the construction of the Aurora company’s pole 
line, and this question could not be raised by the rival 
corporation. One party to a controversy cannot go 
into court seeking relief in the name of the public against 
the other party. 

The decision leaves the Aurora company free to go 
ahead, and means that the controversy will not come 
before the railway commission for settlement 


Citizens Demand Written Suspension Notice 


\n effort to compel the Chesapeake and Potomac 
Telephone Company, Washington, D. C., to notify sub- 
scribers in writing before suspending their telephone 
service may be made as a result of a discussion at the 
meeting of the Federation of Citizens’ Associations. 

Instances were cited where service had been sus- 
pended when the subscriber did not know he was in 
arrears, because of the bill having been lost or misplaced. 
At present, it was stated, the practice is to notify a sub- 
scriber by telephone of a suspension when he is one 
month in arrears with his payments. 

It was suggested the matter be brought to the atten- 
tion of the federation by a resolution presented through 
one of:the constituent associations, and which might be 
referred to the public utilities commission 


Massachusetts to Investigate Telephones 
The Massachusetts House of Representatives has 
passed a resolution appropriating $15,000 for an investi- 
gation of the New England Telephone & Telegraph 
Company rates and services. 
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Telephone Talis 


The May, 1915 Installment of an Instructive Serial Course for all Telephone Workers 


UST prior to ad BY G. W. CUMMINGS AND ARTHUR KNEISEL* cables are shielded at 

the point where they 
enter the duct by pieces of lead cable sheathing flared 
over the edge of the duct. I have here a photo of a 


journment of our 

last meeting the Cable-splicer’s Helper raised the 
question of how we pick one of four parties on a line 
without ringing the rest, while using only one pair of 
wires between the exchange and the subscriber’s premises 
to accomplish this,” announced the President. “But before 
entertaining a discussion of this question, | think we 
should first hear the story of how a subscriber’s line is 
connected at the exchange end, for this is really a neces- 
sary step in the explanation of how we care for our party 
line service. After the necessary outside construction 1s 
ready for the installer to set the instrument, the work of 
connecting the exchange end is done by the jumperman, 
and anticipating that this matter would be before us 
tonight, I asked our Jumperman to bring a_ few 
photographs and to be prepared to tell us something of 
his work. Listen to the story of the Jumperman.” 

“When the President told me to get out some pic 
tures of the frames and to get ready to tell how I run 
jumpers, I told him that I was not a public speaker and 
that running jumpers was so simple that I thought there 
was nothing to tell. But he reminded me of the time 
| began doing this work—how he as_ switchboard 
man almost gave up expecting me to learn to office bridge 
a two-party line without putting four parties on a line 
and how I used to connect four party and forget to con- 
nect an answering jack, or an arrester, so that in re- 
membrance of the patience he wore out trying to teach 
me, | agreed to tell the little I know. 

‘Here is a photograph of an underground manhole 
(Fig. 53) showing that the cables do not run in a straight 

















run to the exchange. At each manhole they are joined 
by a splice and are supported along the side walls to 
allow space for workmen. The cables run through the 
cable ducts to the cable tunnel. You can see that the 


" right 1915, G. W. Cummings a Arthur Kneisel Book right 


reserve 





cable tunnel (Fig. 54) showing just how the cables are 
brought in from the office manhole in 600 pair cables 
which are then divided into two 300 pairs and these are 
fed through the floor to the main frame. As the cables 
enter the apparatus room they are usually fanned out at 
their fanning strips from the under side, but here you can 
see a case where it was necessary to bring the under- 
ground cables up the side wall and down from above 
(Fig.55). In all offices but the very latest it is customary 
to connect the underground cable wires to clips on the 
horizontal side of the frame.” 

“Pardon the interruption. But what do you mean 
by a‘chp’? Is each one of these little prongs a clip?” 
questioned the Collector. 

“Yes. Each set of prongs is a clip. The under- 
ground wire is soldered to one prong and the jumper is 
soldered to a second prong of the same clip. The pairs 
of wires are fanned out after the cable has been tagged 
out. On the vertical side of the main frame we have 
the arrester shown in this picture (Fig 56). The cables 
running from the I. D. B., are connected to the inside 
clips of the arrester and the outside clips are connected 
by jumpers to the horizontal or cable side of the frame. 
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In the latest offices, the underground cable wires are con- 
nected to the arrester and the I. 
nected to the horizontal side.” 

“IT have two questions at this point,” interrupted 


D. 








Fig. 55. 


the Contract Agent. “What do you mean by the ex- 
pression ‘I. D. B’.?” 
“That is the intermediate distributing board or 


frame—another frame having a vertical and horizontal 
side of which you will hear more as this tale proceeds. 
What is your other question ?” 

“Why do they connect the underground cable to the 
horizontal side of the frame in some cases and to the 
vertical side in others?” 

“The answer to that will become apparent when the 
purpose of the arrester is made clear.” 
set of arresters 


There is one 
for each line and each set consists of 
four german silver springs bolted to an iron ground plate 
but insulated from it and also insulated from each other, 
two sets of carbon blocks, two mica separators and two 
heat coils. To show just how these operate, I will draw 
a sketch showing their relative position on the frame 
( Fig. 57). 

“The ground plate, G, has a spring on each side. 
hese springs, S and S” are connected by a jumper to 
the cable conductors in the older offices but in the late 
installations the cable conductors are connected directly 
there. These springs serve to support the protector 
block, P and fp’, in position against the ground plate. 
The two protector blocks nearest the springs have little 
pellets of metal which melt at a comparatively low tem- 
perature. A mica separator is placed between the blocks, 
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B. cables are con- 
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P and f’ on each side to separate them about .005 of an 
inch. The two outside springs, S and S’ of the arrester 
are connected to the exchange apparatus and the heat 
coils, H, are forced between the springs, S and S”. 
heat are made of a hollow fibre 
metal pin screwed into the closed end 
through the center. A small metal tube 
this pin and soldered to it by a 
easily. One end of a 


The 
coils shell having 
and extending 
is slipped over 
solder which melts 
coil of insulated german 
silver wire is connected to this metal tube while the other 
end of the coil is connected to a metal washer 


small 


which is 
slipped over a little teat of fibre projecting from the 
closed end of the device. Each outer spring of the ar- 
rester is slotted to hold the fibre teat at the washer end 
of the heat coil and each of the inner springs has a hole 
in it large enough to allow the small pin to slip through 
it easily but small enough to hold the small tube. Be- 
fore the heat coil has operated this tube is so positioned 
that it holds the metal pin away from the ground plate, 

ger- 
man silver wire to heat it so that the soft solder between 
the tube and the pin can melt, the outside spring will 
force the pin through the tube and the hole in the side 
spring until it touches the ground plate. 


but if a sufficiently high current passes through the 


In this manner 
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the wire coming in from the subscriber’s substation 
paratus is connected electrically with ground and the 
current which caused the heat coil to operate is led to 
ground without damaging the central office equipment. 


ap- 
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In this sketch I have shown the coil on the right side 
operated and the one on the left not operated.” 

“What do you do when a heat coil has operated?” 
inquired the collector. “Do you get a signal when this 
occurs?” 

“If the heat coil on the live side of the line operates 
or ‘blows’ as we call it, we get a permanent signal, if on 
the dead side we pick up the trouble as a noisy line or as 
no ringing induction on the line. 

“Getting back to the story; you see the object of 
the heat coil arrester is to shunt sneak currents to ground 
before they become high enough to harm the office ap- 
paratus. The object of the carbon protector blocks is 
the same as that of the protector blocks used in the 
subscriber’s protector of which the Repairman told us 
when he cleared the case of trouble for us some time 
ago.” (See February TELEPHONE ENGINEER). 

‘Wait just one moment,” interrupted the President. 
Let us find out whether the Installer’s Helper has learned 
anything about protectors since that lesson. Can you 
tell us what the carbon blocks are for and how they op- 
erate >” 

The Installer’s Helper shuffled to his feet and re 
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plied shamefacedly, “You roasted me so much that night 
that I took pains to find out and I think I know but I 
may not be able to explain it so you can understand it. 
Lightning will always take the shortest path to ground 
and will jump a small air space in preference to going 
through the winding of a coil.” 

“You are alright as far as you have gone,’ continued 
the Jumperman. “The mica between the blocks is U- 
shaped, leaving part of the surfaces of the blocks facing 
each other with nothing between them but the .005 inch 
air-gap, in fact the thickness of mica is all that keeps 
them from making contract with each other. The inside 
carbon of each set is in contact with the ground plate, 
so that any current which jumps the air-gap goes direct 
to ground. This is not necessarily lightning in all 
cases. Often the ringing current will arc across carrying 
with it small particles of carbon dust. If enough of this 
dust is carried across, the arc between the two blocks 
will cause trouble whenever we ring on the line. A cur- 
rent of 300 volts or over will arc across the air-gap and 
if of sufficient duration will cause the soft solder pellet 


to melt and actually connect the two carbon blocks. It 
rarely occurs that a high tension current gets by the ar- 
rester to the apparatus inside the exchange. That is why 
it is wise to have the arrester as near to the point at 
which the wires come into the exchange as possible and 
the new offices in which the underground cable wires are 
connected to the arrester side of the main frame are un- 
doubtedly an improvement over'the older ones in this 
respect. 

“The two wires which run inside from the main 
frame are in twenty-pair flat switchboard cables. These 
are shown clearly in the sixth arrester row (Fig. 56), 
laced to the cross bars of the frame. 

“The twenty pair arrester cables terminate on the ar- 
rester blocks on the intermediate or I. D. B. as it is 
more often called. This frame gives all the flexibility 
that the system can boast of. Besides the arrester blocks 
just mentioned, the panel and jack blocks, the four-party 
bunching blocks, the multiple blocks and the service meter 
blocks are mounted as well as any special blocks which 
may be necessary in the exchange. These various blocks 
are connected by jumpers of two or three conductors as 
may be necessary. The multiple from the ‘B’ board is 
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soldered to the under side of the horizontal side of the 
I. D. B. The clips are mounted in sets of three, the tip, 
ring and test of each line. The sets of clips on the mul- 
tiple side are numbered according to the subscriber’s 
number and the connection of the line from this point 
on depends upon the class of service. In case of a two- 
party line bridge, the multiple of the two subscribers’ 
lines are connected together by a three-conductor jumper 
and one of these is connected to the arrester block with 
a two-conductor jumper while the other is connected by 
a three-conductor jumper to the panel and jack block. 
There are four clips to each line on this block, the fourth 
one being the lamp wire. The reason for not connecting 
both these jumpers to one of the multiples is to prevent, 
as much as possible, the piling up of jumper wires at 
any one set of clips. 

“It is extremely necessary that accurate records be 
kept of the clip numbers involved in the jumpering, for 
a glance at this photo (Fig. 58) of the horizontal side 
of a full grown I. D. B. will give you an idea of what 
a job it would be to find a line whose record was lost or 
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wrong. In case of a single party line there will be but one 
multiple number and in the case of a four party line there 
will be four. Now to forestall a question, I will say that 
[ am describing the jumper work in a four-party jack- 
per-station exchange: one in which each subscriber has 
his own individual telephone number whether on a single 
or on a party line. In such an office the ringing is 
selective and usually automatic. 

“A four party line is jumpered by connecting the 
four multiple numbers to the proper clips on the bunch 
ing or circuit block. There are six sets of clips on this 
block for each circuit and the order in which the three 
wires from each multiple are connected depends upon 
which of the four parties it is to be, that is whether it 


Fig. 58. 


is to be the first, the second, the third or the fourth party. 
The six clips of each set are really two sets of three each 
for each line. Counting from front to back the first 
two are tip clips (considering the wires which run to 
the answering block) which are connected by a piece of 
copper wire. The second set of two clips, that is the 
third and fourth, are the ring clips and they are con- 
nected together in a like manner. The last two clips 
have a 130 ohm non-inductive coil connected between 
them. 

“The third wire or test is connected to the fifth 
clip so that any test wire connected to the fifth clip will 
not include this resistance in its circuit but any test wire 
connected to the sixth clip will have 130 ohms resistance 


in its circuit. If we connect the multiple jumper of the 
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first party to clips one, three and five and hose of the 
second party to clips to clips one, three and five but re- 
verse the tip and ring wires we will have set up a means 
of selecting between these two. Now if we connect the 
third party to clips two, four and six, we will have set 
up a means of selecting this party from the other two 
for there are 130 ohms more resistance in the test cir- 
cuit than either of the first two parties. The fourth party 
may then be made selective by connecting it to clips two, 
four and six and reversing the tip and ring. 
to the arrester block and those to the panel and jack 
block are connected to the clips of the circuit block at 
the opposite end from the multiple jumpers. 
sketch showing these connections in detail ( Fig. 
have included in this sketch the whole circuit 
subscriber’s set to the answering jack and line lamp and 


The wires 


Here iS a 
ov). 
from one 


have indicated the ringing circuits of the other three 
parties. We will this sketch 
begin the discussion of how we select a party. 


when we 
Usually 
the circuit, panel and jack and the arrester blocks are 
mounted on the vertical side of the I. D. B. the 
miultiple on the horizontal side. 
“The three wires of the jumper running from the 
circuit block to the panel and jack block pick up a fourth 
The wires from the line and 


come back to 


and 


or lamp wire at this point. 
cut-off relay are connected to the panel and jack block, 
being carried between clips in twenty-pair switchboard 
cables. In this picture (Fig. 60) may be seen the switch- 
board cables laced to the runway from the multiple side 
of the I. D. B. to the multiple jacks located in the switch- 
running from the 
This 


board on the floor above, and those 
vertical side of the same frame to the relay bays. 
also gives a fairly good view of a test desk and repair 
lear view of 
on which are mounted the relavs for the ‘B’ board cir- 
cuits. The orderly neatness and cleanliness shown in 
this picture is typical of all our exchanges except at such 
times as additions are being made to the equipment. In 
the smaller offices it is up to the jumperman to keep the 
relay racks and frames as free from dust as possible, but 
switchboard janitor takes care of the 


clerk’s desk. Fig. 61 shows ac a relay bay 


in larger office a 
work. 

“The cables from the relay bays and those from the 
multiple side of the I. D. B. then run to the switchboard 
itself. In Fig. 62 which shows the back of a ‘B’ board 
the multiple is located in the upper part above the shelf 
numbered 8, 9, 10, 11, etc., while the relay cables are 
located in the runway along the floor. 

“Cables containing four wires per line run from the 
relay bays to the line jack and line lamp located before 
the ‘A’ operator. These are shown in the lower part 
of this photograph (Fig. 63). Above them are the out- 
trunk multiple jacks leading to the various offices, and in 
the top group we have the ancillary answering jacks and 
lamps. This group is installed to speed up the answering 
time, for an operator answers signals which appear in 
this group if she has no signals in the lower group which 
primarily belongs to her. The ancillary signals and 
answering jacks are in multiple with answering jacks 
appearing at another part of the board, so that there 
are more operators than one watching each line at all 
times.” 

“I have a question, which will be out of place if I 
don’t ask it before you go on,” said the Contract Agent. 
How do you keep track of the circuit number? Do 
you give the first party number to the circuit?” 
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“No. The sets of clips on the circuit blocks are 
numbered in rotation and are assigned in regular order. 
So the circuit number has no bearing on any. multiple 
number ; nor is there any connection between the circuit 
number and the panel and jack number or the arrester 
number. We must keep up a master card to record all 
the information common to the circuit, in addition to 
keeping up the individual subscribers’ records. There 
is no connection between the multiple number and the 
arrester number even in the case of a single party line, 
although there is but one multiple number in such case.” 

“It is getting rather late to begin the description of 
the circuits connecting the various frames,” said the 
President. “I think we can spend a part of the next 
meeting on them. Are there any further questions rela- 
tive to the subject discussed this evening ?”’ 

“T have a point which does not relate to the talk 
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of tonight, but it relates to the talk of the last meeting,” 
said the Switchboard-man. “In the record of the talk 
there is a clerical error in the sentence “Take the ordi- 
nary 100 volt carbon lamp.’ The figure should be 110 in 
order to agree with the figures following.” 

“The Secretary will see that the record is corrected 
accordingly,” said the President. “A motion to adjourn 
is now in order.” 

Motion made, seconded and carried. 


(To be Continued.) 


Among the bulletins recently issued by the Leeds & 
Northrup Company, Philadelphia, are the “Macbeth Il- 
luminometer,’ “Student’s Potentiometer,” “Bureau of 
Standards Calorimeter Thermometers,” and “Resistance 
Theromometers for Electrical Machinery.” 
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The In-State May Day Picnic 


Operators’ Schools in Ohio, Kentucky and Illinois, and Some Papers on Operating 
A May Day Indoor Picnic 


3y WINIFRED P. GoopsMITH 





‘HE chief operators of the Tri-State 
Telephone Company of Minneapolis 

and St. Paul, Minn., entertained the 
operators and other girls of the company 
at a May Day indoor picnic on Saturday, 
the first day of May. The company has 
just completed one of the new buildings 
in which it expects to install automatic 
equipment. But before the apparatus 
came, it was decided to make use of the 
large room and beautiful hard wood 
floor by giving a party. The Tri-State 
Orchestra furnished the music both 
afternoon and evening, for it was ; 
almost an all-day affair. The evening The Long Distance Minstrel Show, With R. L. Barry, General Superintendent. 

















too: The girls from Minneapolis elected 
a queen from St. Paul and vice versa, 
so that both afternoon and evening the) 
had a queen from each city to lead the 
grand march. <As soon as the queens 
were chosen, they were crowned and 
given large baskets filled with yellow 
roses to carry in the march. There 
were sO many, many girls that both the 
march and the May pole turned out to 
be a terrible tangle, but it was fun. 





Best of all were the stunts! In one 
corner of the room a platform had been 
built so that almost everyone could see 
and hear what was going on. A very 
kind brother afforded a good laugh by 
his recitation given to his sister’s piano 


-_ —— ee - accompaniment. 
The Cast of “Lord Ullin’s Daughter,” Left to Right, Are Dagna Wick, of Park Exchange 








Zoe Mosher, of Main; Lillian Mashek, of Dale; Florence Kerrigan, of Main; Marie Luce, of Chen came the sketches by the girls 
Main; Mae Reilly, of Main; Anna Metzsinger, of Main; Bertha Wenzel, of South, and Mannie themselves. St. Paul gave a one-act 


Malmquist, of East. f : 
= comedy of an old Scotch poem called 


girls came in the afternoon and the day girls came to the ‘Lord Ullin’s Daughter.” The real life moving picture 
evening party, making an attendance of over 500. was acted out as the poem was read. Imagine a Scottish 








The decoration committee borrowed 
yellow tissue paper lamp shades and 
rose vines. They wound the vines in 
and out of lattice work pieces and hung 
them in the large bare wall spaces. The 
yellow roses and green foliage on the 
white wall were very effective. A picnic 
lunch of potato salad, sandwiches, 
pickles and olives, ice cream, cake and 
coffee was served and the lemonade 
stirred by an old maid disappeared by 
bowlfulls. The orchestra was kept too 
busy to have any time for refreshments 
but its members ate while they played 
so they weren’t entirely left out. 

\ May party could not be called 
that without May Queens and a May ' 
Pole to dance around. They had them, ae 
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lake scene where the only stage setting is a large sheet 
with a “waver” at each corner to make the waves when 
the storm comes up,a clothes basket in the center of the 
sheet carrying a boatsman who is easily rowing with a ten 
nis racket, you will have a faint idea of how funny it was 
The lover and bride are madly from her 
father and they beg the boatman to row them across (the 
sheet before the father catches up. He consents and when 
the father reaches the water's edge, the storm grows too 
strong and upsets the boat with its three passengers. The 
waves rush up and cover the basket and girls with the 
sheet and poor Lord Ullen is left lamenting. 

On account of a delay in the cars the Minneapolis 
girls could not give the clever “mock chietf-operator’s 
meeting,” which they had prepared, but fortunately they 
were able to contribute an enjoyable substitute, a recita 
tion, “Mrs. Telephone,” by Alvina 
Center exchange. 

Then came the big show: Eleven of the blackest 
coons ever seen came singing onto the stage with their 
interlocutor and kept everyone in a roar of laughter with 
their jokes, often at the expense of the managers and the 
officials of the company, until they disappeared. The two 
end men won for themselves a reputation for jigging and 
wittiness which almost outshines their efficiency in the 
long distance operating room. Everyone felt that there 
was just one thing wrong about the never-to-be-forgotten 
Long Distance Minstrel—‘there wasnt enough of it!” 
But the black faces were among them the rest of the 
evening and lucky the lady who was asked to dance with 
one of “dem colo’d gemmen.” 

The most noticeable feature of the picnic was the 
cordiality shown by everyone. With such a pleasant 
spirit as that prevailing it is no wonder they enjoyed 
themselves. Girls who had never heard of each other 
seemed to become friends at sight and others who were 
but slightly known to each other over the line arranged 
to meet on the way and devoted the evening to getting 
acquainted. The girls of the building and the committee 
are to be congratulated for being such gracious hostesses 
Miss Trittipo’s paper is reproduced here and the other 
prize winners will follow later: 


racing angry 


Casey's Engel of 


Prizes for Essays at Mt. Vernon 
A! \N operator’s school held at Mt. Vernon, Ohio, 
MI 


ril 20 and 21, about 100 operators attended, 
drawn from a radius of fifty miles. W. S. Vivian, sec- 
retary of the Independent Telephone Association of 
America, conducted the school and aroused so much en- 
thusiasm that a series of prizes were offered for the best 
papers or essays prepared by the girls on the subjects 
the school. The first prize of five dollars 
was won by Gertrude Trittipo, assistant chief operator 
for the Ohio State Telephone Company at Zanesville ; 
three dollars went to Leota M. Allen, 
Gambier, Ohio; and the third and fourth prizes of one 
dollar each were catried away repectively by Blanche F 
Horton of Granville and Nelle C. Ryan of Mansfield 
Miss Trittipo’s paper is reproduced here 


cCO\ ered by 


second prize of 


The Operator and Her Duties 


B (il k I \. rR PO 
O' k s erators great deal more than simply 
putting up and down connections each day Our tirst duty, 
apparentl is to tl subscriber who pays for his good service 
Our ide hen, is to give service—service which is pleasing 
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to the subscriber, as he is the one 
who is. paying for it 

The operator, in order to 
give good, accurate service to the 
subscriber, should have the fol- 
lowing qualities Courtesy, ac- 
commodation, co-operation, speed 
and patience. She should be kind, 
interested, have a pleasing voice, 
be accurate, reliable, ambitious, 
intelligent, have an interest (for 
the company’s good), be faithful, 
punctual in attendance, healthy, 
truthful, persistent and obedient. 

The saleslady who is success 
ful in her work 1s always smiling, 








| 

| 

|} accommodating and very courte- 

} ous. Although the customer may 
| leave the store without buying, 


still and kind, 


i} she is courteous 
4 and sweetly asks the customer to 
come again. 


We girls are the salesladies 








Miss Gertrude Trittit Assist of our company. Although we 
ant Chief Operator f the Oh - “ 
State Telephone Company at are not seen by our customers, if 
Zanesville, Ohi Winner First we answer them in a sweet tone, 
? pf ; ] > i I ry ? } ++ y ” 

Prise in the Mt. Vernon S Number, please”—always gentle 


Contest. : . 
’ and kind, showing them we are 


anxious and glad to serve them—we can so throw our light that 
they will readily know the disposition of the operator who is 
giving them good service. Answer the subscribers as though 
you were smiling at them. If the operators are what they should 
be, upon them depends the success of the company. 

Our ideals should be high. As we are interested in telephone 
work, our aim should be high. The operator should be drilled 
each day in voice-training, phrases of long distance operators, 
signaling, taking tickets, and in being pleasant at all times, as 
so much depends upon the sweetness of the voice. 

Patience is very important. The operator should always be 
kind and courteous, even though the subscriber should get very 
angry or unreasonable at times (as possibly he does). Just 
keep sweet and refer him to the chief operator or the operator 
in charge. She should be very much interested in his trouble, 
as of course he may have a reason for his anger, although 
it may be unreasonable. It is a very good plan, if any trouble 
has been reported, to call that subscriber in a few days and 
ask him if his service is better. He will feel that we are in- 
terested in him and want him to have the very best of service. 

We should invite our subscribers to our office so that they 
may become fully acquainted with the work. To have a spe- 
cial visiting day would be a good plan. Insist upon the sub- 
scribers coming. Do not only show them through the office, 
and tell them, “This is our long distance board,” and “This is 
our farmer board,” but fully explain to them the work in every 
detail. 

The health of the operator is indeed very important. Atten- 
tion should be paid by the operator to her position at the switch- 
board and deep breathing. The operating room should be cheer- 
ful and home-like and pleasing to the operators. 

Our personality is another important point. The way we 
go about our work and what we try to make out of it shows 
our personality. We should put our ideal high. Look to that 
ideal and put one’s whole self_into the work. Our positives 
should outweigh our negatives in every phase of life. Then 
if this is true of us in our positions, we should educate our 
positives to their highest point. Build the positive rather than 
the negative 

Our transmitter should be so placed that the 
touches the upper lip. If we talk one inch 
mitter one-eighth of the distance is lost 

When “long distance” answers the subscriber, she should say, 
“This is long distance,” or if it were another town, “This is 
Zanesville.” She should get all the information about the call 
when the subscriber is giving the call and when he has his mind 
upon his call. She should not have to call him back and get 


upper part 
from the trans- 


it by pieces The operator being at her work daily, knows 
under what possibilities she works. She also knows about what 
information she will need We should know and understand 
all about our call before we tie up one foot of toll line. The 


recording operator generally takes all calls and as she is really 


the most important operator, she should be an old and ex- 
perienced one—one who is familiar with all of the lines and 
the different rcuits When she has finished getting all the 


thinks required on a pay-station call, she then 
three minutes and to please have change 


information she 
tells them the cost for 
ready 
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The long distance operator then tests her line—‘listens’”— 
then says, “This is Zanesville,’ “Are you waiting?” “Are you 
through?” If the line is clear, then ring. 

Great care should be taken in testing. Do not grow 
less by testing one town and not another. Listening is 
as important, 1f not more so, than talking. We should be 


care- 
just 
rea- 


sonable with other operators. They may not work under the 
same conditions that we do. Every operator will answer as 
soon as she possibly can. Have patience with other operators, 


but always looking after our subscribers’ interests. 
A complete record of all details should be placed upon the 
back of the ticket. When the terminal operator answers and 


she receives the call, she should use her own judgment as to 
whether or not she should repeat the call. But she must be 
sure she is right. We should use the terms “sent collect,” or 


“received collect,” instead of the term, “Reversed,” as we have 
been using in the past. 

When the terminal operator has her subscriber ready to talk, 
the originating operator should say to her party, “Please de 
posit —— - cents for three minutes.” If there is any over- 
time she should say when he is through, “Please deposit 
cents for five minutes overtime, or whatever the uvertime n 

We should begin to charge overtime when the parties have 
talked three minutes and 15 seconds, unless the line has been 
noisy, when allowance should be made. A report of the reason 
for this allowance should be in full on the back of the ticket. 

If an operator is calling out own subscriber for long dis 
tance, we should always approach them by saying, “Long 
tance is calling Mr. ——————.” Great care should be taken to 
prevent the tying up of circuits. Use them for conversation 
only. If we have made an appointment for our subscriber to 
talk at a certain time, it is a very good plan to call the sub- 
scriber with whom we have made the appointment five minutes 
or so before the time, to see if he has remembered his appoint- 
ment, and if he will be ready to talk, before going through 
and building up your circuit. Probably if you build up your 
circuit and get the party on the line, ready to talk, our sub- 
scriber, if a business man, may have forgotten about his appoint- 
ment and gone out. 

There are 600 exchanges in all, and as each operator thinks 
her ticket more important than the rest, we should be very 
careful about tying up lines. 

We should save all tickets whenever possible. Keep after the 
cail just as long as there is any chance of saving it—one week 
if necessary. When a ticket is cancelled by a subscriber, then 
is the time to try to revive it, if possible. Do not wait until 
the next morning. Every ticket should be rushed through as 
quickly as possible. 

Our cords should always be handled correctly. They should 
be properly tested every morning. We should take just as 
much pride, if not more, in taking care of our equipment in the 
operating room as we do in our homes. 

We should not only handle our cords correctly but we should 
use a telephone properly, even in our homes. Never say “Hello,” 
although it has been an established custom for dl to_an- 
swer in that way. We should answer “This is “This 


dis- 


3897, 








Luncheon After the Meeting at Bowling Green, Kent 


is Mr -,’ the name of the resident or office telephone 
We who are more experienced should set an example for others 
To promote harmony, the operators must work together 


The girls should have faith in one another. Every operator 


should be interested in her fellow operators. Be true to our 
promises in the office work, just as readily as we try to be 
outside the office. The’work will be less, and the service far 
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better, if the work with a system and have faith in 
each other. 

“Uniform service is our aim.” 

May each person traveling receive the same courteous reply, 
wherever our red, white and blue shield is found, no matter 
what one of the 600 exchanges he may be using 


We have in our office at Zanesville a common battery switch- 


operators 

















14 Bunch of Independent Ke ’ 
‘ 
voard with 975 subscribers, including 435 farmer lines. Our 
service has been decreased very much since the flood in 1913, 
as a great number of our subscribers felt they were not able 


to keep their telephones. The exchange is now being rebuilt 
and the company expects to begin to install automatic telephones 
next week. I think if every — is as interested as she 
should be, and her aim is high, there is a great future in 
for us—not — for the Ohio Sti in Company, but also the com- 
panies with whom we come in contact. 
W. S. Vivian, in the meeting at Mt. 


store 


Vernon, so beautifully 


emphasized our aims and our ideals in this work. If we put 
them into practice and use them, we will not only be better 
salesladies for our company, but the operators with whom we 
come in contact will be bettered. We will be building Christian 


make our office better, 


around us. 


which will not only 
but the world 


characters, day by day, 
because we have been there, 


District Meeting in Kentucky 
T Bowling Green, Kentucky, on May 1, the operators 
of the Central Home Telephone Company of Louis- 


ville held a district meeting. The enthusiasm the girls 
are showing for these meetings and the good they are 


getting out of them is amply demonstrated by the 
excellence of the papers prepared and read at the meeting 
not only by managers and chief operators, but by other 
employes as well. Some of these papers follow, the 
remainder being held for a later issue 


The Foundation for Advancement 


By H. P. Myers, MANAGER 
HIS is a subject applicable to all vocations of life— 
it matters not how small how large the position 


you hold or what compensation you receive for the per- 
formance’ of the duties assigned, you should put forth 
your very best effort to do whatever they may be, so as 
to be a credit to yourself as well as the individual or 
corporation by whom you are employed. 

Detevieeds should enjoy their work. They should 
take pleasure in it and relish it, instead of hating and 
despising it as, unfortunately, many do. The man or 


bhors their duty is doomed to failure, and 
chance in a thousand of being promoted 
as it is impossible for anyone to dislike or 
without showing it to around 


woman who 
there is not 
or advanced, 
hate their work 
them. 

This is the 
half-way or stopping place 


one 
evervone 


advancement and there is not a 
vou must either go forward 


age of 
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or backward. We should familiarize ourselves with the 
duties of our superior officers, and be prepared if called 
upon to step right in and perform his work as well as 
we can our own. These are the days when he who would 
be successful must train in his particular line until he 
becomes both a scientist and an artist. Neither is com 
plete without the other. Science, we find, is organized 
knowledge, while art consists in the doing of the thing 
in the best possible manner. Notwithstanding this fact, 


we, of the telephone business, go about our work alto- 
gether too much on the hit or miss plan. Just think, 
we have but one thing to sell the public and that is serv 
ice. It is generally recognized that the problem is a 
question of service rather than price, or, in other words, 
the better the service the better the price that can be 
secured. The operator is the one and the only one who 
is constantly serving the public, and not only that, but 
serving it in all its varying moods. It is not the manager 
or the officers of a company who establish the company’s 
reputation for service, good or bad, it is the operator, 
and she should at all times and under the most trving 
circumstances be courteous and ready to serve. 
In closing I will quote from Elbert Hubbard: 


If you work for a man, in heaven’s name, work for him. If 
he pays you wages that supply your bread and butter, work for 
him, think well of him, and stand by the institution he represents. 
If put to the pinch, an ounce of loyalty is worth a pound of 
cleverness 

If you must villify, condemn and eternally disparage, why, 
resign your position, and when you are outside, damn to your 
heart’s content. But I pray you, so long as you are part of an 
institution, do not condemn it 

Service 
By Bess OLiver, STENOGRAPHER. 


HERE are many different definitions of the word 

“service.” Perhaps one of the best is ‘‘a work, or 
labor, performed for the benefit of others,” and the tele 
phone office has been said to be “service personified.” 
You cannot pick up a telephone book, or magazine, a 
toll bill, or, in fact, anything connected with a telephone 
exchange, without observing the word “service.” The 
motto of the Automatic Electric Company is ‘‘We Serve.” 
The Zenith Telephone Company, during one of its 
operators’ meetings, adopted as its motto, ‘Service 
First,’ and one of the speakers made the statement that 
“A thorough operating force is the business security of 














a company, and when each operator so cooperates for 
‘Service First’ this business security is at hand.” 

lf we stop to think of the many different ways in 
which the telephone is used, we Can easily realize the 
necessity of constantly trying to improve the service. 
In the United States there is said to be an average of 


50,000,000 local telephone calls per day, and about 1,000,- 
O00 additional toll calls. Telephones are used for regu- 
lating the water supply in extinguishing fires, in giving 
alarms of various kinds, 1n making purchases of all sorts 
and in some of the large buildings of New York loud- 
speaking telephones are used to direct the elevators on 








I ’ f a Kind From Kentucky) 


their trips from floor to floor. Unquestionably, the tele- 
phone is the greatest industrial and commercial achieve- 
ment of the American people. Even from a standpoint 
of commercial morality, the telephone is a credit to 
\merica. It has been said that we cannot point to a 
single dishonest fortune that the telephone has made, 
and also, that it expresses the American spirit more com- 
pletely than any other material thing. 

In fact, such an effort has always been made in the 
United States constantly to improve the telephone service 
that we do not realize as we ought the value of the good 
service that we have over here as compared with the 
service which exists in other countries. For instance, 
in France, those who use the long distance service ar- 
range themselves in a line in front of the booth. When 
you get your party on the line you can talk only five 
minutes, at the end of which time the operator will “cut 
you off” even in the middle of a sentence. However, if 
you want to finish the conversation you can go back to 
the foot of the line, wait for your turn, and when again 
you get your party on the line talk for five minutes more. 
Just to show the contrast in the service existing in 
Europe and that which we have in the United States: 
\ subscriber of Birmingham, Ala., once highly compli- 
mented the toll service of that exchange on four calls 
which he placed to Louisville. He tried to return to 
his room several times, but the operator had the party 
on the line before he could get to the elevator. Upon 
his fourth attempt to reach the stairway he said, “Gosh, 
but this is what I call good service.” This merely shows 
the contrast between the service existing in a country 
where the telephone has been rather overlooked and 
neglected and that which we enjoy because an effort is 
always being made to improve the service. 

If this service is to continue improving, every 
worker in a telephone exchange must perform his, or her, 
duties with the greatest possible care and attention, no 
matter how small those duties may be. And this brings 
up the fact that many people overlook and neglect their 
smaller duties, when in reality it is often the little services 
which attract attention and give more pleasure and satis- 
faction to the subscriber than the larger and, seemingly, 
more important ones. An example proving this occurred 
in the Paducah office recently. The federal revenue tax, 
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The accompanying picture is that of the operators who attended the Operators’ Sch 
n sylz 


Pennsylvania Independent Telephone Association and the Western Pen 


I 


nm connection with the joint convention of the Eastern 


ania Independent Telephone Association, which wa held at Harris- 


burg, Pa., on April 7 and 8 The committee on arrangements had engaged the asseml room of the Young Women's Christian Association Build 
ing for the use of the operators during the school. There was a splendid interest shown throughout each of the four sessions. The delegates manifested 
a great deal of interest and asked many questions about the work, At the conclusion may f those present expressed the thought that on their return 
to their respective homes better work and greater results would be their aim. The school was under the direct charge of W. S. Vivian, secretary of the 
Independent Telephone Association of America, Chicago, Ill. On Wednesday evening the association entertained the wisiting operators at a theater 
party, which was enjoyed by all, and on Thursday morning the operators were invited to the convention hall in the Chambe Commerce Building 
to hear Governor Brumbaugh give his address of welcome to the visitors. he local employes of both the Cumberland Telephone & Telegraph Com- 
pany and the United Telephone & Telegraph Company did all in their power to make the occasion enjoyable, profitable and one I t e remembered. 


which has been levied on toll messages of fifteen cents 
or over, was not to go into effect until December 1, but 
some of the subscribers did not understand this, and paid 
the tax on their November messages. However, al- 
though the amount was only a few cents, the money was 
refunded to each subscriber. About two weeks later a 
stenographer of one of the down-town offices mentioned 
the fact that her office received the two cents and also 
remarked upon the thoughtfulness displayed by the act, 
and mentioned the fact that it showed good business 
principles. This, of course, was only a small service 
but after all, it is the little things that count, arid the 
little services that make those around us “sit up and take 
notice.” As Charles Dickens once said, “I should never 
have made my success in life if I had not always be- 
stowed upon the least of the things I have undertaken 
the same attention and care that I have bestowed upon 
the greatest.”” And so, if we wish to give good service, 
let us perform each and every one of our duties with the 
greatest possible care and attention, and enter into our 
work with our whole energy and enthusiasm, and then 
[ think we shall have all of our subscribers, like the one 
in Birmingham, Ala., saying, “This is what I call good 
service.” 
What Is Expected from Our Efficiency Campaign 
By C. Lussy, TRAVELING CHIEF OPERATOR. 

What is 
What is 


divisions- 
need it? 


HIS subject admits of three 
efficiency? In what way do we 
the result expected from it? 

“Efficiency is the keynote of the age, it is the ability 
to get results and effective application of knowledge.” 

Some one has said “Knowledge is power” but to be 
more exact “Knowledge put into practice is power.” 

We may know that kindness and courtesy in our 
work bring better results than irritability and argument, 
but of what use is knowledge if not properly applied 

Efficiency means better results with existing equip 
ment and conditions, which will so interest our employers 
that better equipment and conditions will soon be pro 
vided. To this end each operator is personally requested 
to study conditions and to make suggestions that she feels 
will improve them. Question yourself and your methods 
of doing the work; don’t wait for some one to see the 
error and instruct you to remedy it 


In what way do we need efficiency’ No one would 
come to the operating room in a dress made fifteen years 
ago; you would feel humiliated; you would be conspicu- 
ous; and so, we should not feel satisfied with out-of- 
date operating. Any office should and will feel humili- 
ated and conspicuous on being told “you are not keep- 
ing up with the other exchanges.” If vou let the oppor- 
tunity of taking advantage of the special operating in- 
structions pass, you will soon wonder why the operators 
in the other exchanges get better salaries, have nice rest 
rooms, etc. 

It has been my pleasure and duty to bring these 
instructions into several of our exchanges to acquaint 
you with the latest, best and most up-to-date methods of 
doing this work, and remember I come into your ex- 
change, bringing you all the good things I know, which, 
being put into practice, will demonstrate your ability 
and promote efficiency. 

[f | come into your exchange, knowing you are glad 
to see me because of the new rules and methods I bring, 
and anxious to begin the use of them, you are not only 
bringing credit to yourselves but you are also giving me 
the opportunity to be kind and natural while so in- 
structing you. 

From this campaign, we expect a spirit of friendli- 
ness and co-operation between the operators of different 
exchanges, and right here let me say, the receiving 
operator must never refuse to carry out the request of 
a distant operator but do what is requested; then, if not 
to the chief 
operator and so it can be taken up with that office. We 


according to rules or instructions, refer it 
expect elimination of unnecessary words in passing tick- 
ets and reports; we expect these tickets and reports to be 
passed regularly and in the proper manner by all sta- 
tions; we expect the lines to be cleared immediately after 
finishing with them; we expect the same phrases and 
methods of doing our work to be used in all offices: we 
expect strict 

regular and on time; 
to the rules as nearly as possible ; 


1 


attention to business, eacn 
to be courteous ; 1n 
to stud) 


emplove to be 
fact, to live uf 

onditions and 
make suggestions. 

When this is done, do not fear that vour work will 
go unnoticed. The more valuable you make yourself to 
our company, the more pleasure you will get out of your 
work 
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Fine Meeting in Carlinville 


HE largest gathering of 
Independent telephone 
people in southwestern 
Illinois was held in Car 
linville, May 4 and _ 5, 
the occasion being a 
school of instruction in 
charge of W. S. Vivian 
of Chicago. The meet 
ing was planned and 
held under the auspices 
of the Macoupin County 
Telephone Company, 
Virden Home Telephone 
Company, Girard Tele- 
phone Company, and the 
( rillespie Home _  Tele- 
phone Company, which 
companies constitute a 
part of the Cheadle and Sterrett string of companies cov- 
ering a large part of the state. It is doubtful whether a 
similar gathering ever developed the same amount of 
interest as was shown by those attending this meeting. 
More than 100 persons were enrolled during the two 
days’ session. These represented practically every city, 
village, and rural district within 50 miles of Carlinville. 

W. W. Holliday of Jacksonville, with a dozen of his 
employes, was a prominent figure at the meeting. H. I. 
De Turk, Waverly, A. M. Howell of Hillsboro, W. J. 
Finch of Chesterfield, James Jencks of Bunkerhill, J. E. 
Walton of Medora, L. M. King of Palmyra, J. J. Schwarz 
of Jerseyville, S. P. Williamson of Staunton, A. J. 
Shands and Lynton T. Block of St. Louis were among 
the many present and taking an active interest in the 
meeting. It is doubtful whether any other person in the 
telephone field can so successfully and quickly induce a 
group of strangers to forget themselves and center their 
attention upon the things he would have them know, as 
Mr. Vivian. His plan of actual demonstration of every- 
day work done in 
an average  tele- 
phone office is cer- 
tainly the most 
practical method 
of instruction pos- 
sible to be given. 
He has the happy 
faculty of criticiz- 
ing without hurt 
ing anyone's feel 
ings, of pointing 
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out wrong meth 
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are | ternoon, it was unanimously 
decided to hold another meet- 
ing in the summer or early 
fall, and a committee was ap- 
pointed with power to act in 
hxing the time and place, and 
arranging for such a meeting. 
\ll the visitors expressed 
their appreciation for the 
courtesy shown them by 
Messrs. Cheadle and Sterrett, 
and the companies they rep 
resent. Mr. Cheadle, in dis 
cussing the meeting, said: 

“One of the greatest joys 
that any normal human being 
can experience is the con 
sciousness of having been the 
means of bringing joy to 
others. If my friends have 
enjoyed this meeting, as I am sure they have, I am 
more then repaid for any efforts that we have made in 
bringing the meeting about. 

“My connection with the telephone business dates 
from 1898. There is an old saying that, ‘Well begun is 
half done.” I am frank to confess that my entrance into 
the telephone business was not under the most favorable 
conditions. 

“I was rather unfortunate in being mixed up with 
the Inter-State bunch of fellows at Aurora. This com- 
pany is a conspicuous example of wasted opportunities 
as well as a victim of dishonesty and mismanagement. 
I, in turn, fought almost every interest allied with the 
company in order to prevent its being robbed or misman- 
aged, or both. I understand it has finally passed into 
the control of the Bell Company. I was instrumental 
in organizing the Illinois Independent Telephone Asso- 
ciation and was its secretary for several years and presi- 
dent for one year. 

“T have always believed that the telephone busi- 
ness did not occupy the exalted place among 
che utility businesses that its merits justified. I have 
sought, so far 
as I could, to exalt 
the business and to 
dignify the work 
of those engaged 
in it. This school 
is an example of 
my efforts in that 
direction. The 
splendid plant 
which you see here 
is another evidence 
of this fact. Years 
ago, the one con 
cern of the Inde 








pendents was t 
overcome the Bell. 
The true aim 
should be to serve 
the public accept 
ably ; to do this 
means that the 
people must have 
all the service and 
the best service 
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possible at a fair price. The greatest need for better 
conditions has been in the small cities and towns and 
rural districts. My activities have been largely among 
these not only because of the greater need, but also be- 
cause of the greater relative opportunities. I have dem- 
onstrated beyond question that it pays to do things well 
in the telephone business, just as it does in other busi- 
nesses. I am the secretary of all companies that I have 
organized. We have put up five modern telephone build- 
ings within the past three years and plans and specifica- 
tions are now being prepared for a new $15,000 fireproof 
building for our Dixon Company. I have coined a phrase 
which I think expresses our ideas very concisely; it is, 
‘service, safety, 6 per cent and a surplus’; service to the 
public, safety to the investor, with a certainty of at least 
6 per cent and a sufficient surplus to perpetuate the busi- 
ness and pay something besides. I would be unjust in 
this connection if I failed to give to my associate in these 
companies, E. S. Sterrett, full credit for his part. 
Several years ago, I realized the need of a thoroughly 
capable, conscientious, efficient telephone engineer and 
construction man. I found such in Mr. Sterrett and to him 
is due a very great part of the credit for our successes. 
He is one of the best practical telephone men that I know. 
In addition to being the vice-president and general man- 
ager of nearly all the companies with which I am iden- 
tified, he is the president and general manager and owns 


a half interest in the Henry Telephone Company of 
Henry, Ill., with which he has been identified from the 
beginning. 


“A man cannot be expected to embark in business 
solely out of a desire to help his fellow men, so I would 
not have it appear that we are philanthropists in any 
sense, but I do believe that every man in business should 
so conduct the business as to be a real benefit to his fellow 
men. Here in Carlinville two and a half years ago, were 
two poorly constructed telephone systems, neither of 
which was successful in a business way, or satisfactory 
from a service standpoint to the public. One exchange 
was upstairs over a drug store in the noisiest and dirtiest 
part of the town, the other in a ramshackle building over 
a saloon. We built a new plant, combined the services 
into one exchange, connected our switchboard with both 
the Bell and Kinloch Long Distance Lines, increased the 
price 50 per cent, are giving as good service as any city 
is receiving, have surrounded our employes with those 
physical environments and comforts which make for a 
large efficiency, and have a patronage which is boosting 
our business and a service that is the envy of our neigh- 
bors. That expresses in a concrete way our ideas in the 
telephone business. I have been amused at reports that 
have been circulated by some of our envious neighbors, 
that the Bell Company is furnishing the money with 
which to do these things. I feel a good deal like the 
darky who was asked to change a $20 bill. He said, ‘I’m 
sorry, boss, that I can’t do it, but I thank you for the 
insinuation, just the same.’ Fortunately or unfortunately, 
we have never been able to handle any of the Bell Com- 
pany’s money. In none of our companies does the Bell 
Company directly or indirectly own or control one single 
dollar’s worth of securities. We have been able to 
finance these properties among our friends, very largely 
because of our policy of doing things well.” 





The Fibre Conduit Company is mailing out a re- 
vised list of prices and shipping data on its product. 
Those who have not received one should write for it. 
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Wanted for Murder 


Five hundred dollars reward will be paid by J. L. 


Minder, sheriff of Roberts county, Sisseton, S. D., for 
the arrest and detention of G. A. Carlaw, who is alleged 
to have murdered his wife 





and eighteen-year-old daugh- 


ter, at his home in Sisseton, 
March 13, 1915. Carlaw is.a 
telephone man, and is ex- 


pected to apply for work in 
that line, probably under a 
disguise and an assumed 
name. Officials of the Dakota 
Central Telephone Company 
state that he left his accounts 
in very bad shape, and that 
he collected and borrowed 
much money before his dis- 
appearance. His description 
follows: Age 44 years; 
height, 5 feet 10 inches; 
weight, 180 pounds; com- 
plexion dark; eyes brown; 
hair, black, slightly bald; 
slightly stoop-shouldered; smooth shaven; may start to 
grow moustache and beard to hide his identity; wore 
when he left here a grey suit; coat and vest have small 
stripes and pants are plain grey of a little lighter shade; 
overcoat black with beaver collar; black laced shoes 
with rubber heels; storm front rubbers. He has a scar 
under his left cheek bone, which was caused by a run- 
away accident and which will require a close examination 
to be noticed. He is of quiet disposition. Carlaw was 
manager of the Dakota Central Telephone Company and 
has had charge of its affairs at Sisseton for the last four- 
teen years. The supposition is that he was short in his 
accounts with the telephone company and did not want 
his family disgraced by any such disclosure. He was an 
active member of the Methodist church and considered a 
model Christian. 














Sioux Falls to Regulate Poles 

A new ordinance has been passed by the board of 
city commissioners of Sioux Falls, S. D., regulating 
poles and other equipment used for telephone and tele- 
graph purposes, prohibiting interference with or in any 
way injuring any telephone or telegraph pole or post, 
cross arm, wire or other apparatus used in connection 
with telephone or telegraph lines within the city. Vio- 
lation of the ordinance is classed as a misdemeanor, 
punishable with a fine. 


The Frank B. ‘Cook Company has just been 
granted the order for a 6,000 line main distributing 
frame equipment with No. 10 protectors for the new 
Park exchange of the Tri-State Telephone & Tele- 
graph Company, St. Paul, Minn. 

The manufacturers feel especially satisfied, be- 
cause this order not only means an added illation 
in its already considerable list of the Tri-State Com- 
pany’s exchanges, but also indicates that the No. 10 


protectors continue in favor wherever uss d. 


Some interesting bargains are shown on the odd 
stock lists recently issued by the Leeds and Northrup 
Company, and all those using test sets and equipment 
should secure these folders. 
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The Convention at Memphis 


Eighth Annual Meeting of the Tri-State Independent Association at Memphis 


A 21 and 22 was the occasion of the eighth an- 
M nual convention of the Tri-State Independent 

Telephone Association at Memphis, Tenn. It 
was the best and most largely attended convention ever 
held by Independent telephone men in the South. 

At sharp ten o’clock Monday morning the convention 
was called to order in the Business Men’s Club by Presi- 
dent W. H. Bryant, vice-president and general manager 
of the Home Telephone Company of Mobile, Ala. There 
were about 75 men in the room. He introduced the 
president of the Business Men’s Club, who gave the visit- 
ing telephone men a most cordial welcome to the. city 
and offered them the freedom of the club rooms. The 
address was typical of southern hospitality. 

Albert Parlette of Bristol, Tenn.-Va., gave a splen- 
did response to the address of welcome and outlined what 
the visiting telephone men stood for and believed in. 

The first number on the program was a paper on 
“Efficiency Through Co-operation,” by Hon. Walter G. 
Jones, of Memphis, Tenn. Mr. Jones in discussing his 
subject divided it into three heads: First, “Co-operation 
Between the Company, or Employer and Employe” ; sec- 
ond, “Co-operation Between the Company and the Pub- 
lic’; and third, “Co-operation Between the Various In- 
dependent Companies.” Mr. Jones’ paper discussed this 
thought of co-operation with a view of securing greater 
efficiency from many different angles. The applause 
which greeted him at the conclusion of his paper showed 
that it struck home to every man in the room. 

Next followed the address of the president, W. H. 
3ryant. Mr. Bryant outlined the history of the associa- 
tion and stated that there was never a time in the history 
of Independent telephony when there was more need or 
even as much need for a strong aggressive Independent 
telephone association as now. He remarked that the Bell 
Company has never been so active in trying to destroy 
competition and bring about monopoly as at the present 
time, and that if the day comes when competition ceases 
to generally exist in the United States, that then the 
American public would be ready for government owner- 
ship, as they would certainly never submit to monopoly, 
in the hands of private corporations. 

R. H. Polk, general manager of the Memphis Tele- 
phone Company, discussed “Retrospective Telephony.” 
Mr. Polk thoroughly interested his audience, describing 
early days of telephony. Mr. Polk is one of the pioneers 
in the business, having entered the service within a year 
or two after the invention of the telephone, and has been 
constantly in the business since. His listeners, who had 
at some time or other in their lives been in the service of 
the Bell Company, were greatly amused when he de- 
scribed incident after incident where he was called down 
by officials of the Bell Company for having the audacity 
to think about his work. Mr. Polk informed his listeners 
that in those days employes were paid to do what they 
were told and not to think and very nicely illustrated the 
change that came when competition entered the field and 
he got into the Independent telephone ranks. 

Next on the program was “¢ Jperating Efficiency,” 
by W. S. Vivian, as the secretary of the Independent 
Telephone Association of America, Chicago. Mr. Vivian 


in his talk made a plea that managers and employers in 
the Independent telephone field, in large offices and in 
small, should encourage every employe, and especially 
the operator, to increase their efficiency, and to do that 
the surroundings should be made comfortable and every 
opportunity given which would encourage employes to 
study the business in which they are engaged with a view 
of increasing their efficiency and usefulness. 

O. F. Cassidy, of the Kellogg Switchboard and Sup- 
ply Company, Chicago, read a paper on “Improved 
Transmission.” He made many points show that a little 
intelligent thought in the matter of terminal and line 
facilities would greatly benefit the business and increase 
the transmission. 

F. B. MacKinnon, secretary of the National Inde- 
pendent Telephone Association, Washington, D. C., ex- 
plained the qualified toll line contract, describing how 
the contract in its present form only gave connection with 
points more than fifty miles distant, that there was a ten 
cent differential which went to the terminating company 
on all short line business over the fifty miles, the differ- 
ential being removed when you got into the long lines 
business, that these conditions varied to some extent in 
every town and that a separate contract had to be entered 
into with every town. 

On Friday evening the Memphis Jovians entertained 
the delegates with a boat ride and dinner on the Missis- 
sippi. Immediately following the dinner the Jovians who 
could show that they were in good standing were admitted 
to the upper deck and there followed a rejuvenation. 
Those telephone men who took part in the rejuvenation 
and were initiated in the mysteries of Jovianism will 
never forget their experience. Some of the men who 
went into the Jovians were W. H. Bryant, of Mobile, 
Ala.; Albert Parlette, of Bristol, Tenn.-Va.; Leroy Par- 
ker, of Columbus, Ohio; O. F. Cassidy, Kellogg Com- 
pany, Chicago; Mr. Curtis, of Automatic Electric Com- 
pany, Chicago; Mr. Reinke, of the Stromberg-Carlson 
Company, Rochester, N. Y.; J. Duncan, of Knoxville, 
Tenn., and several other telephone men whose names the 
writer does not recall. 

Saturday morning J. C. Kelsey, Chicago, gave a very 
interesting talk on the financial side of the telephone 
business, in which he asserted that the financing and 
operating of telephone companies were very much a local 
matter, and that if the management was competent and 
the proposition was properly presented to the people of 
the community, unless there were extraordinary condi- 
tions the American public were ready and able to finance 
the companies. He said that the telephone business fun- 
damentally was one of the very safest and best, especially 
in utilities. 

J. W. Allen, of the Allen properties, Jackson, Tenn., 
gave a splendid paper against government ownership, 
which was well worth hearing. 

E. B. Fisher, president of the Independent Tele- 
phone Association of America, Grand Rapids, Mich., 
talked to the convention on “Memories and Hopes.” Mr. 
Fisher described the early days of competition and 
showed from incident after incident that the Bell Com- 
pany used the same methods today as they did years ago. 
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He quoted several incidents which have occurred during 
the past year to show that the “leopard has not changed 
its spots.” 

He congratulated Mr. Polk of the Memphis Tele- 
phone Company on connecting up with the Postal Tele- 
graph Company for long distance service; he believed 
the connections which had been established between 
Memphis and Dallas, Texas, and about twenty-five inter- 
mediate points over which they were able to give a high 
quality of service was a splendid start. The Home Com- 
pany at work on circuits with New Orleans and 
intermediate stations and it is assured that connections 
will soon be established with Mobile, Ala.; Atlanta, Ga. ; 
Knoxville, Tenn.; Louisville, Ky., and St. Louis, Mo. 
He also urged the necessity of the companies supporting 
the Independent Telephone Association of America; he 
called attention to the fact that there was a need now, 
such as never existed before, for every company standing 
and sharing their part of the responsibility. 

Leroy Parker, comptroller of the Ohio State Tele- 
phone Company, Columbus, Ohio, then read a splendid 
paper on “Uniform System of Accounts” as described 
by the Interstate Commerce Commission. Mr. Parker's 
paper outlined the work of the commission with reference 
to systems of accounting and stated that in his opinion 
there should be appointed as a member of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission a competent telephone man. 

In the afternoon C. Y. McVey, president of the 
National Telephone Association, Cleveland, Ohio, de- 
scribed the conditions in Ohio. Mr. McVey stated some 
of the experiences they had had in the early days in 
financing in Ohio, and finally how agents of the Bell 
Company got hold of their properties and for five years 
they were unable to do anything, and did not know what 
morning, when they came to their office, they might find 
a Bell man sitting in the chair who would inform them 
their services were no longer required, but how finally 
the Department of Justice had absolutely refused to allow 
the deal to go through. J. P. Morgan & Co. was notified 
to that effect, and a reorganization was effected which 
brought the stock and control back into Ohio. When 
this matter was put in the right light before the people 
in Ohio the stock was readily subscribed by citizens of 
that state and banks and others who formerly would not 
loan them money on their securities were anxious to 
make the loan now on terms favorable to the company. 
Mr. McVey reiterated his belief in independent telephony 
and that the telephone business was the best business in 
the world. 

G. A. Joy of the Garford Manufacturing Company, 
Elyria, Ohio, gave a talk on “Leaks in the Telephone 
Business,” in which he showed how important it was for 
a manager to watch the little things in the operation of a 
plant, because of the little leaks in some plants there was 
an enormous waste in the revenue and possible operation 
of the property. 

One of the important matters of business was the 
changing of the name of the association from the Tri- 
State Independent Telephone Association to that of the 
Southern States Independent Telephone Association. 

Albert Parlette was elected president for the coming 
vear. S. M. Heller, general manager of the Central 
Home Telephone Company, Louisville, Ky., was elected 
vice-president, and W. N. McAnge, gener ral man: ger of 
the Allen properties, Corinth, Miss., was elected secre- 
tary for the coming year. 

The attendance at this eighth annual convention was 


is now 
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more than twice that of any other convention they have 
ever held. The members of the association are enthusi- 
astically looking forward to doubling the attendance 
again next year. The place of holding the next conven- 
tion was left in the hands of the executive committee 


Keystone Issues Extra Dividend 


Directors of the Keystone Telephone Company have 
declared dividend of two per cent upon the preferred 
stock on account of accumulated dividends which total 
about 63 per cent, or $31.50 per share. Although the 
dividend was not declared for any definite period, it is 
understood the management hopes to make such declara- 


tions semi-annually, making them payable between the 
regular dividend payments which are for May and No- 
vember at the rate of five per cent per annum. The 


company up to the end of the last fiscal year on Decem- 
ber 31 had accumulated a renewal reserve of $1,305,990, 
and in addition had a surplus of $899,465. The 
pany has established a renewal rate of $4 per telephone 
per year, and as it has about 40,000 telephones, the 
annual deductions for the renewal reserve will approxi- 
mate $160,000. It is understood that the management 
distribute the surplus remaining after this 
shareholders on account of accumu- 


com- 


expects to 
deduction with the 
lated dividends. 

For the year ended December 31 the company had 
a surplus of $77,294 after deducting $8,934 for discount 
on bonds, $155,076 transferred to renewal reserve and 
$116,211 in preferred dividends. If the payments are 
continued intervals of six months this will place the 
stock upon a ten per cent dividend basis for sixteen 
years, which would be the time required to wipe out all 
of the accrued dividends, unless business should increase 
to such an extent as would warrant greater payments 
upon the accrued dividends. Shareholders are looking 
forward to the contract with the Philadelphia Electric 
Company for the lease of the unused telephone conduits 
to bring about this result. The company’s statement of 
earnings for April shows a net surplus of $31,061 as 
against $31,141 in 1914, while for the four months the 
net surplus of $116,619 against $115,906 in the preceding 
vear. 


Sales of Cook Protective Equipment 
John F. sales manager for the 
in telling his 
cablegram 


; Tompkins, general 
Frank Bb. Cook Company, is quite elated 
friends of a nice order just received by 
through the company’s New Zealand agents, Richard- 


son, McCabe & Co., for the government of New 
Zealand. 

This calls for 20 main distributing frames, com- 
plete with Nos. 10 and 10-W protectors, and 200 pole 
cable terminals. The order is practically a duplication 
of one received just ad year ago covering 65 main 


will be 8&5 ex- 


Cor k’s 


frames and protectors, so there soon 
changes in New Zealand fully equipped with 
central office protectors. 

The terminal order for 200 brings the 
of this type of apparatus supplied them up t 
which 1,450 were of the protected type, ‘and 
534, unprotected. 


erand total 
1,984, « f 
the hal- 
ance, 
But remem- 


Hard work 1s a good success formula. 
those 


ber that the hardest worked men in the world are 
who struggle for a mere existence. 
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A Phonographic- lelephonic Lecturer 


How the Panama Canal Is Shown and Described at the Exposition 





N EXCEEDINGLY [ 

ingenious phono- | 

graph telephonic 
lecture system has made 
possible a wonderful re- 
production of the Panama 
Canal at the Panama Pa 
cific International Exposi- 
tion. This remarkable re- 
production of the canal 
gives the visitor a more in- 
timate perspective of the 
entire Canal Zone than is 





gantic model, an endless 
moving platform circum- 
navigates it. This platform 
is 1,147 feet long and con- 
sists of 144 cars each eight 
feet long. It is propelled 
by electric motors through 
a system of silent gears 
which mesh into a common 
rack and travels at a rate 
of approximately — eight 
inches per second or 24 
minutes for an entire cir- 








possible by a trip through 


the canal itself. It is the seviov of Buildiaa Preowtiann can 2 


largest reproduction of any a eee - 
subject ever created in an exposition or elsewhere. Never 
before has it been attempted to reproduce accurately such 
a great expanse of territory, representing as this does an 
area of more than one thousand square miles. The re- 
production covers an area of four and one-half acres, 
and accurately and minutely reproduces every detail of 
the canal and Canal Zone. Plans and drawings for this 
work were furnished by the United States government 
through the courtesy of Brigadier-General George W. 
Goethals, builder of the canal and now governor of the 
Canal Zone. 

The building in which the production is housed con- 
forms, in its outward appearance, to the general type of 
exposition palaces throughout the grounds. That por- 
tion of the building facing the street or amusement zone 
is open to the inspection of the public. Here is produced 
a scene representing the two locks at Minaflores with 
vessels (a man-of-war and a private yacht), lying in the 
locks ready to enter the Pacific Ocean. Water is rushing 
over the spillway, and beyond can be seen the towers and 
locks of Pedro Miguel. In the distance can be seen a 
section of the famous Culebra cut with the moon rising 
above the crest of Gold Hill. 

Within the main building is an oblong, sheltered am- 
phitheater, surrounding the model which lies depressed to 
such a depth as to make the ocean level about twenty feet 
below the spectators; the effect being a general bird’s- 
eye-view not only of the canal, but of the territory lying 
within and adjacent to the Canal Zone. 

The general effect of this lifelike reproduction 1s 
further enhanced by con- 





cuit of the amphitheater. 

» Miciae: ie Sebel Each car is provided 

ivtnen with seating capacity for 
seven passengers, a total of over a thousand, and the 
seats are so arranged as to give each passenger an abso- 
lutely unobstructed view of the panorama. A canvas 
canopy covers the entire platform, protecting spectators 
from sun and rain. The front of this canvas is dropped 
to a point that establishes a line of vision along the sky- 
line of the panoramic walls on the opposite side. This 
compels concentration on the part of the spectator, and 
also excludes all matter foreign to the panorama such 
as the continuation of the platform on the opposite side 
of the amphitheater. 

Each seat is equipped with a pair of Western Elec- 
tric watch case telephone receivers attached to an ad- 
justable handle, through which receivers one hears a 
continuous descriptive lecture as the trip is made around 
the canal model. This special type of handle was de- 
signed so that the spectators would not be obliged to hold 
their arms in an uncomfortable and tiresome position, 
and to prevent the necessity of removal of hats on the 
part of the ladies. 

The great advantage of such a method of delivering 
a description or lecture will be appreciated by anyone 
who has ridden on the rear seat of a sight-seeing auto- 
mobile or has visited other productions at fairs or ex- 
hibits where the lecturer or barker delivered his talk 
orally through a megaphone. Such a method of deliver- 
ing the lecture in this production would be impossible for 
the following reasons: 

1. There are 144 cars. The total travel is divided 
into sixteen zones or acres of a very large circle—one for 
unloading and loading— 





tinuing in panoramic per- 
spective, upon the vertical 
wails surrounding t h e 
model, the typography thus 
reproduced which gives to 
the spectators an appar- 
ently boundless horizon, 
miles in extent and making 
the entire reproduction 
represent an area of the 
Isthmus of Panama _ of 
more than five thousand 
square miles. 

In order to facilitate 


the inspection of this gi- The Telephonic-Ph 





fifteen for lectures. Each 
zone is of such length as 
to accommodate nine cars. 
For convenience, the cars 
have been grouped into 
three car units. 

2. A_ person taking 
his or her seat in, say, sec- 
tion No. 1, is-ahead of, and 
is therefore getting an ad- 
vanced view as compared 
with a person in section 
No. 3, for instance. A 
megaphone operator in sec- 
tion No. 1 would be heard 


nographic Room 








by occupants of sections 2 and 3, and vice versa. Aside 


from this confusion, the pandemonium of voices of mega 
phone lecturers would be unbearable. 
3. As it now exists, absolute quiet prevails, and 
each person hears only that which directly concerns him 
or her in the relative position of travel he or she occupies 
each moment. 

The source of the lecture heard through the receiy 
ers is a bank of sixty special Edison phonographs located 
in a nearby room. Each phonograph delivers its part of 
the lecture, recorded on Edison blue amberol cylinders, 
into Western Electric telephone transmitters, which in 
turn transmit it through a series of wires, contact rails 
and other devices direct to the telephone receivers. 

Properly to understand the scheme of communica 
tion, it will be necessary to study the general constructio 
of the tracks on which the moving platform rests. 

The 15 zones, exclusive of the loading zone, are all 
telephonically connected with the phonograph equipment 
through contact shoes sliding on excellently insulated 
rails. These contact rails are broken at the different zone 
divisions and are connected by means of wires direct to 
the individual phonograph unit carrying that portion of 
the description or lecture associated with that particular 
zone. 

In each of the 15 lecture zones there are six individ- 
ual contact rails in addition to a common return rail. Of 
these six individual rails there are three short ones (ap 
proximately 3 feet long), and three long ones, which ex- 
tend the entire length of the lecture zone, one of each be 
ing provided for each of the three three-car trains which 
are in the lecture zone at one time. The short rails 
serve to start the phonograph motors, while the telephone 
transmission is gathered from the long rails. The com- 
mon return rail before mentioned forms one side of all 
circuits. The wires leading to the phonograph equipment 
from each of the rails, terminate in switching equipment 
on a phonograph unit equipped with four Edison phono- 
graphs of the cylinder type operating from a 110-volt 
direct current power circuit. In this manner, each car ts 
connected with a phonograph, while the fourth or re- 
maining phonograph of each group is held in reserve. 

If we assume that the loading zone is called “Zone 
A” and the first “sight-seeing” zone, “Zone B,” we can 
easily follow the operation of the exhibit as a whole. 
When a unit group of three cars begins a tour around 
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the canal, it first enters Zone A and receives its quota of 
passengers. It then passes into Zone B, and as the first 
car of the group passes across the line dividing Zone A 
from Zone B, the contact shoes located on the front of 
the train come into contact with one of the short rails. 
The shoe contacting with the short rail closes a low vol- 
tage circuit for about three seconds containing a very 
sensitive relay. This energizes and in turn closes a lock- 
ing contact, allowing the current not only to continue 
flowing in its own winding, but to flow in the winding of 
a more rugged relay having large contact surfaces. This 
relay pulls up, thus supplying 110 volts direct current to 
the phonograph, starting it in operation, and delivering 
that portion of the lecture, recorded on the cylinder, to 
the receivers through the long rail and contact shoe. 

The phonograph is furnished with an Edison blue 
amberol record, containing a lecture eighty-seven seconds 
in duration. The reproducer of the phonograph articu- 
lates directly with a suspended telephone transmitter by 
means of a short length of rubber tubing. The manner 
of suspending the transmitter not only allows of its fol- 
lowing the travel of the phonograph reproducer, but also 
eliminates any possible extraneous noises due to the vi- 
bration of the building, etc., from getting into the tele- 
phone circuit. This telephone transmitter is electrically 
connected to a six-volt battery, and the primary of a 
special induction coil. The secondary of this coil is con- 
nected to a plug that can be placed in any one of three 
jacks on the particular switchboard unit to which the 
phonograph belongs. In this way any three phonographs 
and telephone circuits of each zone can be in active use, 
while the one extra set is held ready for instant use, and 
can be called into action by simply pulling out one plug 
and inserting another. Another emergency feature of 
this phonograph equipment is the placing of a direct 
starting switch upon each individual phonograph base, 
which allows the operator or attendant to start any 
phonograph at will, in case it should become necessary 
to plug in or out the reserve phonograph. From the jacks 
associated with Zone B there are leading-out wires that 
go to Zone B of the track, and are there directly con- 
nected, each jack to its own insulated rail . 

The three cars are connected in multiple across the 
telephone circuit, while the telephones of each car are 
connected in series. One feature of the receiver equip- 
ment is a condenser bridging each receiver connection in 
order to prevent the circuit from being broken if some- 
one should accidentally break the tie chain and pull a 
pair of receivers out of connection. 
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F.uropean Telephone Development 


Translations from the Foreign Press and Communications from European Engineers 


HE telephone exchange in Ham 

burg possesses, aS Was men 

tioned in the last article on the telephone system 
in that city, special supervisory switchboards which su 
pervise the operation of the operators at the B- and the 
C- places. This part of the operation is placed in a sep 
arate room away from the operators. A general picture 
of it will be given. 

The main purpose of the supervisory system is the 
watching and regulating of the entire B- and C-service. 
This does not mean a substitute for the operators’ 1n- 
spectors, but an additional aid. When installing the 
telephone installation the thought lay near to introduce 
registering devices and automatic indicators that would 
always indicate how many and what B- and C-operators 
were at disposal. This is of great importance in a dis- 
tributing system like that of Hamburg. It is only through 
an immediate shifting of operators and calls from more 
to less crowded lines and districts that traffic delays can 
be eliminated. Supervision of the state of operation is 
given by several ammeters, whose dial shows at the same 
time how many operators at the B- and C-boards are not 
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BY FRED W. SCHOLZ Operators of a C-division were not 


busy, the indicator would stand at the 
divisional mark 18. As long as there are no operators 
that are not busy the indicator shows zero. In the one 
case there would be an excess of personnel, in the other 
case a lack. In order to arouse the attention of the 
supervisors in both these extreme cases there are colored 
pilot lamps that light up when these points are reached. 
This is done by having the indicator touch a contact 
spring at those two points and closing a circuit. Accord- 
ing to the state of traffic a number of operators’ places 
are either connected or cut off by the hand switches 
mentioned previously. The effect of cutting off lies in 
this, that the free wire lamps of the C-operators in ques- 
tion are made to light up at the B-switchboards, so that 
no more calls can reach these operators. In this way 
it is possible to give to the operators at times periods of 
rest as soon as the number of operators is greater than 
the traffic demands. When connecting operators the re- 
verse action takes place. As soon as the ammeters show 
that there is a lack of operators action must be taken to 
procure more operators. These are either taken from 
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busy and therefore available. These ammeters are con- other C-switchboards or else drawn from other divisions 


nected to switches and further on with the connecting 
plugs for the answering boards of the local operators. 
Fig. 1 shows the fundamental ideas for the C-switch- 
boards. They are practically the same as those for the 
B-switchboards. Consequently we need only discuss the 
relation of the supervisory system to C. As long as the 
C-operator is not busy, the current from the battery 
flows from the answering jack by way of a 1,000 ohm re- 
lay through the ammeter and then over a registering 
apparatus to earth. 

The indicator of the ammeter deviates from the zero 
position by one scale division. The more relays are con- 
nected parallel to the ammeter, the greater will be the 
deviation of the indicator needle. As soon as the opera 
tor receives a call, the current is interrupted by operating 
the relay TR and the indicator goes back by one divi- 
sion. There is one current meter for every 18 C-opera- 
tors, i. e., for each division of the operating staff. If all 


of the telephone service. In the latter case this transfer 
can be accomplished directly from the supervisory tables. 
For this purpose banks of jacks are placed at these 
switchboards whose individual jacks are connected with 
the answering jacks of the auxiliary operators. By 
placing an answering plug into one of these jacks the 
supervisor can communicate with the operator and give 
orders as to the switchboard where help is needed. 
These same jacks are also used to connect the various 
operators to the supervisors and wire chief’s desk to 
watch for possible faults in connection. With the above 
named switches there are also connected two signal 
lamps with their relays. From the lighting of these 
lamps the supervisor can tell how many operators are 
still available, or whether an operator has removed her 
jack so that no more calls can reach her. A question 
to the supervisor in the department can soon tell whether 
the operator is justified in shutting off further calls or 
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not. <A third signal lamp given for every C-operator 
shows by its light whether the operator has her listening 
key up or down and plugging the supervisory jack in 
question can soon tell whether the operator is listening 
against rules or not. This eliminates to a large extent, 
not only the improper listening to conversations, but also 
reduces traffic faults, for an operator thus busy is not 
open for other calls and is liable to delay traffic. The 
technical equipment for this system is united at a row of 
switchboards. The vertical panels hold the ammeters, 
the switches, the supervisory lamps and jacks. The table 
itself holds keys, plugs, cords and other necessary ap- 
pliances. As was said before, all of the current passing 
through the ammeter passes a registering apparatus. 


All of the ammeters are connected to a common regis- 
ter, as Fig. 1 shows. This latter is placed away from 
the ammeters, but still visible to the operators. This 


central register shows the state and position of all of the 
ammeters with their current status and operators. The 
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the entire city telephone system is concentrated at one 


exchange.—Telegr. U. Fernspr. Tech. 


AL PRESERVATION OF TELEPHONI! 


POLES. 


RAPID AND ECONOMI( 


Le Genie Civil brings a more detailed account of 
the Nodon process of wood preservation, which was 
mentioned in brief in a recent number of TELEPHON! 
ENGINEER, without details being available at the time. 

Wood preservation, whose first step is the seasoning 
and drying of the poles in drying chambers or “kilns,” 
is by no means perfect, for drying is often only super- 
ficial, and does not penetrate deep enough into the tim 
ber to do much good. The result is that this artificially 
dried lumber soon draws moisture again and 1s then 
subject to rapid attack of fungi.“ A better method is 
the removal of moisture by treatment with superheated 
steam under high pressure, since this sap through its 
strong hygroscopic function on the one hand prevents 
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available or busy at any one time. In addition a regis- moisture when the poles are exposed to the air. However 
tering pen and drum draws a diagram and graph of the this method of drying with superheated steam has 
changes in traffic and current, giving a permanent record. great disadvantage in that it reduces the strength, re 
In‘order to be able to determine accurately the opera- sistance and life of the wood, since the wood cellulose un 


tors needed a further registering apparatus is used. As 
the figure shows, all of the parallel connected switche 
of the supervisory boards are connected to a 
register. As soon as through use of the switch the oper 
ator in question has been connected into the service, the 
indicator of this register passes on by one unit, by con- 
necting in parallel a resistance of 500 ohms to the resist 
ances already connected. ‘The indicator will indicate on 
the dial exactly how many operators are busy at any 
time. Separate registers are also used for the B-and 
C-rooms. The statistics gathered in this manner are 
worked out by means of a planimeter and are used for 
estimating the operators needed at various seasons of 
the year. In this way the schedule of hours can be also 
arranged so that it varies with the fluctuations of traffic 
during the day. This would be practically impossible 
without such aids as those mentioned, in system where 
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der the influence of the steam changes into dextrine and 
For this the artificially dried 


glucose. reason ied wood is 


never preferred to the naturally dried wood. In addition 
the cost of the fuel and labor in this artificial method adds 
to the expense per pole. 

The new process, invented by the Fienchma \l- 
bert Nodon, demands some interest, not only for its 


thoroughness, but also for its economy. Nodon, who in- 
vented an electrolytic method of recovering zinc from 
scrap, and also a production of artificial fertilizer, worked 
since 1896 on a process to preserve wood by the electric 
method, but found no success, or else too costly methods. 
Nodon finally found that the electric treatment of wood 
has a triple result: a chemical effect, consisting in the 
rapid and complete oxidation of the resinous parts of 
the sap of the timber; a physical effect, consisting in a 
molecular replacement of the cellulose and the numerous 
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derivatives, thus offering great power of resistance inside out, the effect of the bacillae of the fungus, that 


against corrosion; an aseptic effect, by destroying com-_ attack the pole from the outside and can work its way 
pletely the bacillae of the fungus in the wood. The most into the innermost parts of the pole, we have a state 
useful sage of Nodon lies in the fact that within a tew 

hours he obtains a complete oxidation of the sap in the a rm — — ~~ 


wood, a process which with natural seasoning in the open 
air takes several months. In addition he turns to resin sak seca 

the cellulose foreign constituents in the innermost part foliiiiiii |. 
of the pole. The transformation of this chief constituent 
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storing for a few weeks in the htt air will cuarantec 
a thorough drying. he process can be used equally 





well for timber just cut or else for poles that were cut 
some six months previously and left for seasoning, for 
there is still enough moisture left in the same to cor 
duct the electric current. 








Aside from the oxidizing action the important ac 
tion lies in the bacilli-killing effect of the electric cur 





rent. These ferments or bacteria are within the wood 
] has | . Minute) — = 
and begin their action as soon as the life sap ceases to 
flow through the cells The timber contains aside from 
the lif egiving elements a number of organic compounds, of attairs that soon threatens the life of the pole. These 
h > ] - t1O?1 1 hrs y mn ' > ] ‘ 1 . . 
whos¢ chemica action Can bring about a complete qs bacteria develop a soluble secretion which dissolves the 
solving of the cell material. This chemical reaction has wood, and in case of rain and moist weather soaks the 


wood with bacteria, and gradually kills the pole. The 


. Nodon process has the advantage of killing all these 
= od Lite "as acteria, which not only prevents destruction from the 
th 2 ES Ae inside out, but also gives the pole greater resistance to 
hy on - \P) uutside ittacks, both by fungi and by insects. 
V A x 7% | : he process itself is a very simple one. A number 
of poles are laid in a row and on top of this row is placed 
a by 2’ @) 7’ n electrode composed of a metal web or screen of tinned 
iron wire, which lies between a jute layer on each side. 
R SS’ his screen is placed on top of the first layer of poles 
F’ + — ———————--4- -- —_____— na then soaked with water (on top of this comes a 
tT ae pees mee, econd layer of poles, and then again an electrode, and 
rus . Es ia L sO on [he moisture gives a good contact and a low 
Lo | surface resistance of the layers of timber. The total 
B B'S height of the poles 1s usually taken at 3 to 5 feet. The 
ae | — vo il sa urrent flows through the poles in a diagonal direction, 
ALO or << yA { hs the resistance being between 6 to 20 ohms per 35 cu. ft 
lor a current strength of 5 to 6 amperes 30 to 100 volts 
| | re needed. The resistance of the timber is practically 
£4 (ag g@* constant throughout the process. Alternating current of 
"id 110 to 220 volts with 40-50 periods is preferred. Direct 
i'm € current of 110 volts might also be used, but has the dis 
a - & r | idvantage of quickly destroying the electrodes. The ad- 
# —— on ——__———. 4 | vantage of this process is that it can be used anywhere 
o> ~ eee portable plant, which takes very little equipment. A 
3 ha traction engine and portable generator can furnish the 
current, and the electric current could be used at the 
' same time to operate electric saws. The process takes 
C40 (a}Z from two to three days, depending on the timber cut 
— On the average, current strengths from 4 to 5 amperes 
e-Photograt let per 35 cu. ft a are used, since a greater current 


vould cause cracks in the wood; 35 cu. ft. wood take 
to be started, however, by definite bacteria and ferments, about 150 ampere-hours, so that with a current load of 


which are therefore the direct cause of the destruction 5 amperes two days are needed, with 10 amperes one 
of poles. If we add to this effect working from the day. Freshly cut poles would need 40 volts, while tim- 
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ber cut for some time and left to season with the bark 
on would need 80 to 100 volts. We can figure about 3 
to 6 kilowatts per 35 cu. ft. wood. The cost of drying 
per 35 cu. ft., when done in the woods, would be about 
54 cents per 35 cu. ft.,and in the factory 77 cents per 35 
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cu. ft. The Nodon process was tried out for wood pave- 


ment in the cities of Paris and Bordeaux, and gave ver) 
good results.—Le Genie Civil. 

REMOVE NOISES IN MICROPHONE 
CURRENTS. 


DRY BATTERIES TO 

The Bielefeld telephone exchange was troubled with 
buzzing noises in the telephone receivers, which grew 
worse with each telephone switchboard added, necessi- 
tated by increasing traffic. Finally, when the switch- 
boards 16-20 were installed, the common batteries had 
to be replaced by dry cells for the individual switch 
boards. The microphone battery consisted of two groups 
with 14 cells each, each of 13.5 ampere-hour capacity. 
The microphone battery feeds 29 operators’ microphones 
of the local switchboards, 20 of the long distance boards 
and 2 of the supervisors’ switchboards. The wires from 
the battery to the branch point V in the exchange room 
have a cross section of 25 sq. mm. (0.03 sq. in.) and the 
wires starting at V, running along the switchboards, 
have a cross section of 16 sq. mm. (0.026 sq. in.). At 
the end of each row of switchboards a sodium cell had 
been placed. To eliminate the noises in the receivers, 
the following attempts were made at one time or other: 

First, the microphone feed wires from point V to 
point T (the middle of the row of switchboards) were 
conducted further, and increased to 20.5 sq. mm. (.035 
sq. in.) by parallel wiring of thin wires. From point 7 
the 16 sq. mm. wires were carried to both ends of the 
system. In place of the one sodium cell at the end of 
the row (board 20) two sodium cells were placed at 7 
between the wires here branching off to the left or the 
right. After this the noises were reduced considerably. 
Then a dry element was connected at the fifth, the six 
teenth and the twentieth switchboard, and the noises dis 
appeared for some time, but came back again. In Sep- 
tember the two sodium cells were removed and dry cells 
substituted in various combinations, that one shown in 
the Fig. 2 having proved best. The dry cells a, c, d, e, f 
had a terminal voltage of 0.8 to 0.9 volts when first in- 
stalled, which after two months had increased to 1.0 to 
1.2 volts. After a 13-hour period of rest the cells were 
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again measured and still showed the same voltage. The 
fact that three elements had to be used on one side 


against two on the other is probably due to the fact that 
there are two more switchboards on that side. It is to 
be expected that after increasing the microphone bat- 
teries by four cells less dry cells will be needed, espe- 
cially if the use of parallel wires should increase the 
cross section of the wires from 16 sq. mm. to 20 sq. mm. 
(.032 sq. in.). The results in this exchange seem to 
speak for the adoption of dry cells as against the sodium 
cells used, more so since the latter are much higher in 
price and cost more in maintenance and and 
since here there seems to have been given a cheap method 
of doing away with telephone receiver noises by the use 
of these dry cross cells —Telegr. u. Frenspr. Tech. 
A NEW SYSTEM OF TELE-PHOTOGRAPHY. 

Many of the systems used for long distance trans- 
mission of pictures have the disadvantage that the wires 
are used too long a time to transmit the picture. This 
increases the transmission and also shuts off 
the wires from other traffic too long a time. The new 
system here described differs in that it separates the 
transmission system from the optical system. A steel 
wire is used, which, so to speak, carries the magnetic 
wave picture; this is done at the optical sending station, 
where the picture is first submitted for transmission. 
From here the wire reaches the real transmission station, 
which may be either a telegraph or telephone station 
with proper equipment. Here the magnetic waves are 
transformed into electric waves on a new wire, and 
then at the receiving station these electric waves are 
again transformed into magnetic waves. This second 
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costs oft 
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wire, whose magnetic picture must correspond exactly 
to the wave picture of the first wire, is then transferred 
to the optical transforming station and here transformed 
into the final picture. 

A in the figure is the optical sending station. It 
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consists of a camera K, at whose rear end is placed a 
light-sensitive cell . In front of this cell is an opaque 
strip, which is not peiiol in the figure. This strip has 
a number of perforations, whose distance from each 
ther depends on the width of the picture, while its ever- 
increasing lower position depends on the number of 
srtips into which the picture is divided. It is obvious 
that with this arrangement of the cell we always use an 
intensity of light which corresponds to the light inten- 
sity of a certain part of the picture. Since the perfora- 
tions are so arranged that each following perforation 
lies deeper by the measure of one line, then at the pass- 
ing of the band through the first hole, a strip at the 
upper edge of the picture is illuminated. After the first 
hole has passed over the section of the picture the sec- 
ond one begins its work, then the third one, etc. Finally 
when the whole picture has passed the perforated strip 
the total area of the light-sensitive cell has also been 
exposed to the light. A selenium cell would do for the 
cell Z. But any other photoelectric cell would also do, 
as e.g. a glass vessel, in which a silver electrode is fas- 
tened to the rear wall of the cell. On the front wall of 
the cell, in this case the glass vessel, some sheet silver 
serves as second electrode. On this sheet is a very fine 
coating of a halogen-silver compound. Dilute sulphuric 
acid serves as electrolyte. Such a light-sensitive halogen 
silver plate reacts extraordinarily sensitive to any influ- 
ence of light and releases electric currents for any light. 

In the primary current circuit of the above-named 
cell is a sensitive telephone relay. The relay here used 
consisted of two coils, suspended from wires, and ro- 
tating in opposite directions, both, however, being ex- 
posed to a current. These coils reacted on a microphone 
resistance, which was placed in a chamber between two 
balls. The walls of the chamber were connected half to 
one coil, the other half to the other coil. Such a relay 
is necessary, because the currents directly produced by 
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the light source are too weak. In the secondary circuit 
S, which belongs to the primary coil fp of the relay R, 


i 


is a battery and an electromagnet E. Below this moves 
the steel wire d, which runs from one drum f to a sec- 
ond drum ¢, by way of rolls r, and r,. In actual prac- 


tice, the speed being at times 10 feet per second, suffi- 
ciently strong electromagnetic action could be obtained 
through the electromagnet FE, and this magnetic reaction 
could be fixed on the steel wire. We then have a steel 
band d in which the light fluctuations of the picture are 
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fixed in form of magnetic fluctuations. This steel band 
is removed after receiving the picture from A, and sent 
to the receiving apparatus at the transmission station B. 
Here again the hand d runs over drums ¢, and t, by way 
of r, and r, past and beneath an electromagnet £,. Here 
again a relay R’ can be used from whose secondary coil 
the telephone lines f, and f, start, which lead to an elec- 
tromagnet E**. This latter transforms the electric os- 
cillations of the telephone line, which correspond to the 
magnetization oscillations of d into the magnetic oscil- 
lations of a second similar steel band d', which is analo- 
gous to the first. With magnetizing d' the work of the 
receiving station is finished and the picture need only be 
transmitted by the optical station. The transforming 
station C will now transform the picture by some of the 
old methods, as that of Korn, for example. Or else 
the following device can be used. In the secondary cir- 
cuit s' of the relay R™ at the receiving station C is a coil 
with a finely divided iron core e, in whose center is a 
fine tube wu, filled with carbon bisulphide. This tube has 
at each end two Nicol prisms m. A source of light sends 
a ray through this device. This light strikes some light- 
sensitive surface, and a similar, opaque picture, provided 
with numerous perforations, is moved past this area. Due 
to the well-known phenomenon of electric circular polari- 
zation, the field of light is either lighted or darkened, 
depending on the strength of the current flowing through 
the coils. Consequently a photographic plate can be 
acted upon by the light, and the picture will appear on 
the same upon development, corresponding to the trans- 
mission sent on band d. 

DIELECTRIC PROPERTIES OF VARIOUS INSULATORS. 

The Imperial Telegraph and Telephone Department 
has just published a detailed report of careful investiga- 








tions made with numerous insulating materials, and the 
following series of abstracts will give the salient points 
and results of this investigation : 

I. General: The big submarine cables have so far 
been insulated exclusively with guttapercha. This ma- 
terial was very suitable to this end, because it has a 
high resistance and can withstand the gigantic pressures 
in the ocean and retain these qualities even in the salt 
water. Guttapercha is obtained from the milky sap of 
certain trees found in the Malay peninsula, also in Su- 
matra and Borneo. The guttapercha used to be obtained 
by cutting down the trees and drawing off the sap, but 
the destructive practice of this custom soon threatened 
extinction of the trees, and attempts were made, though 
with no success, to cultivate these trees. Soon experi- 
ments were made to obtain a more rational supply of 
guttapercha, and solvents like carbon bisulphide, petro- 
leum ether or rosin oil were used to dissolve out the 
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guttapercha found in the leaves of the tree. The differ- 
ence between the two guttaperc has is in the color, that 
| TABLE 1. COMPOSITION AND MI 
= Insulating Material 54 re at 
: Sic - — 
WO ov & tog 
Z as 2 se 
l Gutta percha I 1911 47 45 
EEN EEA ee ee 1910 +6 o 
. Gutta percha IIT... *1913 47 Z 
4 60% G. percha, 40% er’n gutta *1913 41.4 ‘ 
». Balata, crude ; 41913 47. 42 
Balata, very resinous .. $1912 22 1s 
7. Balata, most resin removed 71913 28 42 
SS US eee r1911 53 tf 
9. 50% gutta percha, 50% balata. $1913 34.1 3: 
67% balata, 33% green g. p...... 71913 3 42 
*January. Summer. {Fall. §Spring. ; 
Note 1. -Capa city of 1 km. conductor, if the lation has dielectric 
Note 2.—Loss of 1 km. conductor, if the insulation s t 
from the trunk being reddish to dark brown, that from 
the leaves being green, due to the coloring matter in the 


leaves. 

The cable plants have never tried to use the 
guttapercha, as it is too hard and tenacious to be used 
for insulation without other elements. A mixture 
green and ordinary guttapercha has, however, especiall) 
during the first few months, a very fluctuating insu- 
lating power. Consequently this guttapercha does not 
meet the high demands made by submarine cables. As 
measurement for the quality of guttapercha we consider 
along with the smallness of the dielectric constant, above 
all the magnitude and permanence of its insulating re- 
sistance. The cable factories are, therefore, always on 
the lookout to improve the mixture in this respect. 

The rarity of the guttapercha plant and its high 
price have led to attempts to use a substitute in the 
balata. The balata is found in tropical South America, 
in Africa and in swampy regions. It is white with a 
tinge of red, feels soapy and is in a natural state rosin- 
ous, but less strong than guttapercha of good quality. 
For the last reason it is not used for cables. A Vienna 
chemist produced some years ago (1899) and artificial 
guttapercha substitute, called Gutta-Gentsch, which was 
made up of rubber and waxes of high melting points. 


green 


of 


It looks somewhat like guttapercha and is also fairly 
satisfactory as regards insulating resistance, but has 
never been tried for cables. All of these substitutes 
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were unable to maintain their place on the side of gutta- 
percha as long as one placed emphasis on the magnitude 
and the permanence of insulating power for direct cur- 
rent. 

We obtain quite different results, however, if we 
ness for the insulating of telephone cables. Here the 
magnitude of loss of direct current through the insula- 
tion is entirely out of proportion when compared to that 
of alternating currents (of frequency of telephone cur- 
rents) which corresponds to the dielectric losses. A 
number of materials were measured in telephone cables, 
much help being obtained from a number of telephone 
supply companies and cable companies. Table 1 gives 
the composition and measurements of the cable lengths 
measured. 

Direct Current Measurements: The process of 
charging and discharge current passing through the 
cables was measured. The time of charge at all temper- 


> 








atures was from 100 to 150 minutes. Then the cable 
length was short-circuited over the galvanometer and 
sASUREMENTS OF TEST CABLES. 
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the behavior of the discharge current observed. Figs. 
4 to 9 give a graphic picture of the behavior of the 
cables under different conditions. For ordinates in all 


which has been estimated 
0.6 mile ) 


cases the leakage G, is used, 
for a standard of 1 km. cable length (1 km. 
This magnitude gives at the same time the charging or 
wrap yg current at the voltage of 1 volt. If di- 
vide it by the magnitude to be taken from Table 1 
we have in each case the conductivity of the insulation 
material of the cable in question at the conditions given. 


G, 


Full drawn curves in Figs. and 5 give the observed 
element of the charging current for various tempera- 
tures. 

As the charging current decreases first very rap- 
idly, later rather slowly, the time axis has been given 
logarithmic divisions. If we continue charging until 
the after effect has gradually disappeared, the subse- 


quent discharge according to the theory is supposed to 
be the simple repetition, as far as time element is con- 
cerned, of the charging process, only with the sign 
changed. If then we obtain the difference between the 


charging current and the discharge current for corre- 
sponding time points, we will obtain the real charge 
current. This latter is shown graphically in Figs. 4 and 
5, after being reduced 1 volt tension and 1 km. cable 
length (dotted curves). It is in general almost con- 
stant. When making the insulation measurements with 
direct current it was shown that the charging current 
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in most conductors at first changed very much, i. e 
soon after the cable was placed in service. This varia- 
tion disappeared with time. It is probably due to the 
fact that the insulating material which at first is strained 
and stressed both mechanically and thermically, when 
forced around the conductors is still in a fairly unstable 
state, and tends only gradually towards a stable physical- 
chemical equilibrium. In the first few weeks after mak 
ing a cable these characteristics change very much, but 
some of them change even after long service, as is shown 
by the curves in Fig. 6. This cable was laid in the sum 


mer of 1911 \t first it gave very changing values. 
hen after 12 months the material seemed to have found 
its equilibrium. After some 15 months it still showed 


changes. The same phenomenon was seen when testing 
the cables with alternating current. The chemical com 
position of the cable showed similar changes. The rosin 
percentage had increased from November, 1912, to De- 
cember, 1913, from 33 to 48 per cent. It seems, there- 
fore, that the electric properties are closely allied to the 
gradual production of rosins. 

It is of special interest to watch the current during 
discharge from the time element, which in reality is a 
phenomenon of dielectric fatigue, and to compare this 
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with the theor This for Fig. 7 is 30 degrees, for Fig. 
S 40 degrees, for Fig. 9 40 degrees, when correlated to 
the curves in question. The full curves are the real 
observations made, the small circles are the estimated 
values. Both seem to agree \s regards the influence 
of temperature, the theory is that the curve for a higher 
temperature should result from the curve for the lower 
temperature, merely with a simple parallel displace 
ment. 

This parallel displacement is to be accomplished 
in a direction starting from the right corner below 
towards the left corner above, the direction being paral- 
lel to a line which intersects the coordinate axes at an 


angle of 45 degrees. A glance at Figs. 7 to 9 will show 
that the actual curves are the same as the theoretical 
curves.—Elek Zeit. (To be continued.) 


The War Supply of Copper: With the cutting off 
ot exporting and importing there has been much discus- 
sion as to the actual conditions of Germany’s and Aus- 





tria’s copper supply, which is said to be so important 
for the manufacture of shells and general ammunition. 
Recent articles in technical papers have been to the 
point that prior to the war, probably for some length of 
time, the German government imported a much greater 
amount of copper than was actually needed, and that 
much of this is available for supplies at this time. Other 
factors are the fact that Italy until recently was open 
for communication with the central empires, and that 
undoubtedly copper would be obtained to a limited ex- 
tent from sources in that direction. Now, however, 
that those ports are closed, the question is again very 
important, and the following abstract may give a little 
light on what possible sources Germany has for the 
copper supply, if it comes to the worst. . 

About 100,000 tons of copper are needed per year 
for ammunition, and of this only 25,000 tons are mined 
in the country (Germany has some minor copper mines), 
so that the missing 75,000 tons must be taken from 
other sources, imports being out of the question. Within 
the last five years (metal exchange statistics) about 
200,000 tons of copper have been imported in excess to 
the exports of copper products. This would increase 
the total copper in the country to about 1,150,000 tons. 
But granted that there is not as much copper as antici- 
pated, there are various sources of copper that can be 
drawn upon. First of all, one will draw on those sources 
that have no present economic value. Here would be 
the store rooms and scrap heaps of railroads, factories 
and shipyards, where no doubt much copper can be re- 
covered from old materials long out of use. In the 
second place, there are vast amounts of spent shells and 
shot-off cartridges that are being collected by ‘the war 
department and are sent to the factories as copper sup- 
plies. The third source is those countries that are being 
held by the invading forces, whose supplies have already 
been confiscated by the German authorities. Belgium is 
said to have considerable copper deposits, and these are 


being used and exploited. Automobiles, engines and 
motors that are damaged in the war can be dismantled 
and stripped of their copper. A fourth supply, which 


could be used at a pinch, is the private cooking utensils 
which are in many of the better houses only as orna 
ments. The large cauldrons used by butchers and food 
industries could be replaced without trouble by enameled 
vessels, and would furnish more copper. Finally, there 
are the overhead wires of both electric railways and 
telephone lines near the Eastern and Western battle- 
fields which are useless now, since all service has been 
neglected. These could be collected and would also 
furnish material. All these sources of copper show 
what could be done if needed to furnish enough of the 
copper that is so urgently required for the purpose of 
manutacturing ammunition. 


Montana Cities May Control Telephone Lines 

Conviction of the Montana Independent Telephone 
Company, Helena, and Frank E. Farwell, its manager, 
for violating an ordinance in Butte requiring the placing 
of ali wires in underground conduits, was held proper 
by the state supreme court, in an opinion, which affirmed 
the judgment and order of the lower court. 

The company and its manager appealed from an 
order denying them a new trial, on the theory that the 
authority to prescribe regulations for the conduct of the 
telephone and telegraph business is vested in the legis- 
lature. 
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Public Utility Commission News 


Reports Concerning the Activities of State Regulating Bodies in the Telephone Field 


New York 

HE New York Public Service Commission has 
made its final return on the expense to the state 
for the New York Telephone Company investiga- 
tion of an appropriation of $10,000 given the commis- 
sion by last year’s legislature. The commission now re- 
turns $56,567. The total expense for the examination of 
the New York Telephone Company’s eighty-four million 
dollar property and its ten million dollar yearly revenue, 
resulting in a saving of three million dollars a year to 
the telephone subscribers of New York City, was thus 

but $43,432.87. 

The items included in this sum are for salaries of 
engineering and accounting forces, $31,272; for travel- 
ing expenses, $1,851.15 (this includes the necessary trips 
of the commissioners to New York City for the large 
number of hearings); for equipment, $2,131; for sup- 
plies and miscellaneous expenses, $356.43, and for the 
services and expenses of the special counsel, Martin W. 
Littleton, $7,521. 


The commission has adopted strong means to check 
the use of free telephones and other service, including 
that of pay station contrary to telephone tariffs. The 
offending companies in western New York were brought 
before the commission and given two weeks in which to 
better the conditions complained of. 

In many places free telephones have been given to 
local officials and persons-of prominence; in some places 
entire exchanges for giving free service in violation of 
law and pay stations were shown to be giving local 
service without charge. This has resulted not only in 
violation of the law against free telephones but in dis- 
crimination. 

The matter has been taken up informally with the 
Federal Telephone & Telegraph Company without re- 
sult. The New York Telephone Company has been 
ordered to explain whether or not this number of pay 
stations in western New York is in excess of that rea- 
sonably required for the public convenience, and whether 
this practice results in discriminatory rates. 

Elaborate inspections of the situation have been 
made by the commission’s division of telephones and 
telegraphs. Among the towns and exchanges affected 
are those of the Federal Telephone & Telegraph Com- 
pany at North Collins, Wellsville, Medina, Arcade, Ham- 
burg, East Aurora, Belmont, Pike and Attica. 

The companies have been served with the particu- 
lars which the commission alleges to be irregular and 
must appear at another hearing. 


By order of the commission the toll charge for tele- 
phone messages between Utica and the five nearby sub- 
urbs has been discontinued. Subscribers may now talk 
freely between the city and villages and from suburb to 
suburb. The New York Telephone Company has sent 
to the commission its formal acceptance of the ruling. 

The question arose as to whether the village sub- 
scribers who hold contracts with the company for yearly 
service could require the company to furnish service at 
the contract rate until the vear expires. A representa- 


tive of the telephone company was asked what the com- 
pany’s position was regarding this matter. He replied 
that the company considered all contracts with villagers 
abrogated by the action of the commission. 

The law governing the commission provides that 
when rates are changed by order of the commission ex- 
isting contracts become void. 

The company will send out solicitors immediately 
with new contracts at Utica rates and ask the village 
subscribers to sign them. The company considers that 
all the subscribers in the villages referred to in the order 
of the commission are now taking service at the rates 
that prevail in Utica, and which are from 25 per cent 
to 45 per cent higher than the village people have been 
paying. In view of the greatly increased service ex- 
tended to the villages no objection is anticipated. 


Ohio 

The Elyria Teléphone Company, Elyria, Ohio, on 
thirty-first of March, 1915, filed an application for the 
consent of the commission to the issue of its common 
capital stock of the total par value of $61,000, $54,000, 
par value, of such stock to be distributed pro rata to the 
holders of the present outstanding capital stock of the 
corporation in lieu of money heretofore expended from 
income for the construction, completion, extension and 
improvement of the company’s plant. This amount of 
money the stockholders might otherwise have received 
in dividends as a return upon their investment, and the 
proceeds of the remaining $7,000 par value of the capital 
stock to be used for the payment and discharge of float- 
ing indebtedness incurred in the construction, extension 
and improvement of the company’s said plant and 
facilities. 

It was ordered that The Elyria Telephone Com- 
pany be authorized to issue its common capital 
stock of the total par value of $61,000, and that $7,000 
par value of said stock be sold for the highest price ob- 
tainable, but for not less than the par value thereof, it 
being the opinion and finding of the commission that the 
issue of all of the common capital stock is reasonably 
required for the proper purposes of the corporation. It 
was further ordered, that $54,000 par value of the com- 
mon capital stock be distributed pro rata to the holders 
of its present outstanding capital stock in lieu of money 
expended from income for the construction and improve- 
ment of the company’s plant. It was further ordered, 
that the proceeds arising from the sale of the seven 
thousand dollars par value of the common capital stock 
be devoted to and used for the payment and discharge 
of its floating indebtedness. 

In a complaint by F. E. Plummer against the United 
Telephone Company he alleges that he has repeatedly 
requested the telephone company to install a telephone 
in his residence, and that it has refused unless he pay 
for such service requested the regular rate for business 
service. Dr. Plummer further alleged that he has his 
office in certain rooms of his residence; that he does not 
care for a telephone to be used in his business, and does 
not want one for that purpose; that his wife is the 
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owner of the residence, and has repeatedly asked for a 
telephone in the residence portion of their home for use 
solely as other residence telephones are used, and that 
she has been denied such service, except she pay the 
business rate. 

The commission is of the opinion that should the 
wife of the complainant apply to the telephone company 
for the installation of a telephone in her residence, to 
be used by herself and family for ordinary purposes, 
that she would be entitled to such service at the rates 
prescribed in the company’s schedule for residences, re- 
gardless of the fact that her husband maintains his office 
in the same building, but that the rate should only be 
extended to complainant’s wife so long as the use of 
the telephone is absolutely for such purposes as herein 
indicated, and not for her husband’s use for professional 
business, and should the complainant use the telephone 
for professional communications, the defendant company 
shall have the right to charge the business rate therefor 
or disconnect the same. 


The Northwestern Telephone Company, Defiance, 
Ohio, has filed its application for the consent of the 
Public Utility Commission of Ohio to issue its common 
capital stock of the total par value of $35,000, the pro- 
ceeds to be used to pay and discharge promissory notes 
of the aggregate sum of $26,500, issued to secure funds 
with which to construct additions and extensions to its 
plant and system, to reimburse its treasury $6,888, ex- 
pended from income for the construction of extensions 
and improvements to its system, and to pay $1,612 for 
certain additions and extensions to its rural lines. 

After hearing the evidence the petition was granted. 


Pennsylvania 

Kelley Brothers’ Coal Company, engaged in busi- 
ness in the vicinity of Snow Shoe, alleges that the Bell 
Telephone Company in one instance refused to install a 
telephone station, and in the other discontinued its service 
at the old rate, and put into force a much higher rate. 

The testimony shows that the line of the respondent 
company over which the complainants could be served 
has been in use for a long period of time and is prac- 
tically obsolete, and that the number of users is so small 
that it would be inadvisable to construct a new line to 
serve them. The rate that has been charged is decidedly 
below the prevailing rates of the respondent company in 
similar districts, while the proposed new rate is the same 
as that charged for like service in other places. 

The commission held that the circumstances of the 
case do not justify the commission in ordering any 
change in the practice of the telephone company, and the 
complaint is therefore dismissed. 

Illinois 

The DeKalb County Telephone Company has pre- 
sented to the Illinois State Public Utilities Commission 
a petition asking to increase telephone rates as follows: 

In Sycamore, business phones from $24 to $30. In 
DeKalb, residence phones $3 a year, or from $15 to $18 
for selected two-party line residence telephones and from 
$21 to $24 for individual line residence telephones. 

The telephone company asks for the increase in 
rates because the rates asked for are usual in towns 
of the size ot those supplied by the company. The 
commission will probably send an expert to examine the 
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books, and the decision of the commission will be based 
on the difference between the receipts and expenditures. 





The Central Union Telephone Company is comply- 
ing with the decision of the state utility commission ren- 
dered some few weeks ago when it ordered an appraisal 
of the company’s properties in Peoria. The work has 
been under way for some little time, and will require at 
least two more months before completed. It was given 
ninety days by the commission in which to compile the 
report. 

City officials of Peoria appeared before the commis- 
sion and demanded a readjustment of rates throughout 
the city. The company declined to concede the demand, 
but assured the local representatives of an expenditure 
of half a million dollars in the erection of a new struc- 
ture and the installation of immense automatic switch- 
boards and vastly improved service providing they with- 
drew the demand. It was refused, and the commission 
ordered the appraisal to see whether or not the company 
can furnish Peorians with telephones cheaper than the 
present rate. 

The preliminary office work of the appraisal in mak- 
ing charts, maps and gathering necessary data for the 
field work was started last month. The general engi- 
neers of the company are now in Peoria and have charge 
of operations. It will be necessary to count all of the 
company’s poles, cross-arms, fixtures, number of miles 
of wire and number of miles of aerial and underground 
cable of various sizes, ranging from 25 pairs to 600 
pairs of wires, and to place the actual valuation on 
same. 

After all of the data is secured it will be compiled 
in proper form and tabulated before being presented to 
the commission. There is a great deal of work neces- 
sary to appraise the properties of a company like the 
Central Union Telephone Company in Peoria, as the 
plant is considered one of the largest in any city of its 
size in the central west. 


Washington, D. C. 


An order has been entered by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission dismissing the complaint of the 
Home Telephone Company of Clarksville against the 
Cumberland Telephone & Telegraph Company and oth- 
ers. It is recited that the order was issued at the re- 
quest of the complainant. 

The original complaint in this case was filed before 
the commission on October 16, 1911. 

This suit involves numerous complaints, the prin- 
cipal one being that the Cumberland refused to make 
physical connection with the Home Company on inter- 
state business. There were questions also of proper 
toll charges and of the ownership of toll wires and con- 
nections. The defendant telephone company urged in 
defense that the complainant company was trying to 
take advantage of the business they had built up by 
years of labor and expense, and that the only question at 
all in the case involved the ownership of toll lines in 
Montgomery county, Tennessee. This question, the de- 
fendants said, did not come within the jurisdiction of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, and that the com- 
mission would not undertake to determine the ownership 
of property claimed by two telephone companies. It 
appears that the aid of the Tennessee courts was invoked 
to determine the question of ownership of the property, 
and this litigation resulted in holding further proceed- 
ings in the Interstate commission complaint in abeyance. 
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Telephone Patents Issued in Apmil 


A Brief Digest of those Current Specifications Most Interesting to Telephone Men 


ATENT No. 1,134,230. Automatic 
Pp Switching Mechanism. J. G. Rob- 

erts, assignor to Western Electric Company, New York, 
N. Y. (Application filed March 10, 1906.) The switch 
brushes move first up, and then around, as in a Strowger 
selecting switch. They are driven by a constantly moving, 
motor-driven main shaft, with clutches for gearing them to 
the shaft. 

1,134,236. Microphone. H. E. Shreeve, assignor to West 
ern Electric Company, New York, N. Y. The container for 
granular carbon has as one wall a thermostatic diaphragn 
arranged to bend with increasing temperature to relieve the 
pressure of the granules when heated. The object is to avoid 
“packing.” 

1,134,282. Key. G. E. Mueller, assignor to Kellogg 
Switchboard & Supply Company, Chicago, Ili. (Application 
filed March 1, 1907.) The claims read upon a multiple key 
for party line ringing, each plunger having three positions, 
up, down and middle, with locking means for holding th« 
plunger in its middle position after it has been depressed. 

1,134,308. Automatic Exchange. J. L. Wright, assignor 
to F. C. Stevens, Attica, N. Y. (Application filed May 13, 
i906.) The improvement involves a controlling circuit 
passing through the back contact of the vertical relay t 
control the rotary action. 

1,134,594. Relay for Telephonic Currents. Lee De Forest, 
Palo Alto, Cal., assignor to Radio Telephone and Telegraph 
Company. The currents to be increased are taken through 
induction coils, and in the line of magnetic force of the in- 
duction coils is placed a conducting disk which is rotated 
very rapidly. 


























1,134,758. Ringer. C. H. North, Cleveland, O., assignor 
to North Electric Company, Galion, O. (Application filed 
February 9, 1907.) The armature has the form of the usual 
eed, pivoted at one end of the cores and extending between 
the cores, the pole pieces of the cores being at the end nearest 
the gongs. 

1,134,933. Call-Finding System. B. D. Willis, assignor to 
\utomatic Electric Company, Chicago, Ill. Separate switches 
search for a calling line and stop and connect with a calling 
line when found. A master switch automatically selects an- 
other finder switch whenever a finder switch connects with 
a calling line, and but one finder switch can be active at 
any time. 

1,134,978. Semi-Automatic System. Issued to E. A. Mel- 
linger, assignor to Automatic Electric Company, Chicago, 
11 In a part-manual and part-automatic trunked connec 
tion, this patent provides a supervisory circuit whereby an 
automatic telephone may operate through the automat 
switchboard to control a lamp signal upon a manual switch- 
board. 

1,135,011. Selector Operation. Issued to C. L. Goodrum, 
assignor to Western Electric Company, Chicago, Ill. (Ap 
plication filed April 1, 1905.) In selecting an idle trunk from 
a group, the selector is moved to the last switch of the 
eroup, and the brushes then search in reverse direction. 

1,135,121. Automatic Exchange. Issued to F. A. Lund- 
quist, assignor to Western Electric Company, Chicago, III 
(Application filed May 23, 1903.) One of the early patents 
in which two or more switches were used successively to 
complete an automatic telephone connection. 


BY DAVID S. HULFISH 


1,135,643. Party Line for Automatic 
Exchange. Issued to B. D. Willis, as- 
signor to First Trust & Savings Bank, trustee, Chicago, III. 
In a Strowger system using an earth connection for signal- 
ing, the lifting of any receiver cuts the earth connection 
from all telephones but the first one lifted, so that none other 
of the party-line stations can interfere with the first station 
in using the line 

1,135,654. Intercommunicating and Trunking System. Is- 





sued to R. M. Beard, New York, N. Y. (Application filed 
March 1, 1907.) To economize line wire in an intercom- 
municating system, the stations are divided into groups; di- 
rect lines are provided from each station to others of the 
same group and trunks in the nature of party lines are 
provided from each group to each other group. 

1,135,971. Call Recorder. Issued to D. J. McGauran, 
Geraldton, Western Australia. The device at the telephone 
counts every time the receiver is lifted, also measures ex- 
cess time after a predetermined length of conversation. A 
magnet renders the device inoperative on toll calls. 

Reissue 13,901 of Original 1,078,690. Automatic Tele- 
phone System. Issued to Frank Newforth, Jr., assignor to 
Automatic Electric Company, Chicago, Ill. <A definite in- 
terval is provided between the operation of the cutoff relay 
of a called line and the connecting through of the speaking 
conductors, so that the line relay of the called line may not 
be influenced. 

1.136.347. Call Distributor. Issued to C, D. Lee. Tr.. 
Raltimore, Md., assignor to C. D. Lee, Sr. The usual multiple 











switchboard has the usual arrangement of multiple jacks, 
answering jacks and calling lamps. In addition a full multiple 
of calling lamps without jacks of any kind is placed at a 
distributor’s board, and the distributor has order circuits to 
all operators. When any operator’s position is overburdened 
with calls, the distributor passes the calling numbers to less 
burdened operators, who answer into the multiple and thus 
relieve the overloaded position. 

1,136,508. Call Distributing System. Issued to H. P. 
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Clausen, assignor to Western Electric Company, New York, 
N. Y To prevent the instantaneous release of an automatic 
switch, the release circuit is taken through a commutator 
which at times delays release 


1,136,912 Signal Repeater System. Issued to T. G 
Martin, assignor to Automatic Electric Company, Chicago 
lll. Repeating relays for the directory signal impulses are 
combined with the line switch of the Strowger system, so 

Group A Group B 





that when a calling line selects a trunk to a distant central 
office a repeater for the call sender impulses is included in 


1,137,150, 1,137,151 and 1,137,152. Composite System. Is 
sued to A. D. T. Libby, assignor to Garford Manufacturing 
Company, Elyria, Ohio. A combination of telephone and 
fire alarm systems with a lamp signal at the telephone sta 
tion, controllable from the central office. 


1,137,186. Receiver. Issued to J. J. Comer, assignor to 
\utomatic Enunciator Company, Chicago, IIL. \n arma 
ture has multiplying levers to a resilient diaphragm. 

1,137,187 Resonator. Issued to J. J. Comer, assignot 
to Automatic Enunciator Company, Chicago, Ill. A systen 
of horns for loud-speaking telephone. 

1,137,188. Speech Relay. Issued to J. J. Comer, assignor 
to Automatic Enunciator Company, Chicago, Ill. The r 
ceiver of Patent No. 1,137,186 is applied to a differential car 
bon cell 

1,137,189. Speech Relay. Issued to J. J. Comer, assignor 
to Automatic Enunciator Company, Chicago, Ill. The car 
bon cell has a diaphragm controlled by air pressure, and air 
columns are provided for both sides of the diaphragm, the 
j s controlled by sound waves. 





1,137,193. Combined Telephone and Telegraph. Issued 
to ?. B. Delany, South Orange, N. J. When the telephone 
is not in use, a buzzer may send telegraphic signal buzzings 


' 1,137,200. Automatic Exchange. Issued to W. L. Camp- 
bell, assignor to First Trust and Savings Bank, trustee, Chi 
cago, Ill. (Application filed July 9, 1907.) In an automati 


telephone exchange, Strowger type, current is fed to the 


i 
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calling line from the first switch used in making the con- 
nection. 
1,137,223. Register System for Automatic Exchange. Is- 


sued to F. R. McBerty, assignor to Western Electric Com- 
pany, New York, N. Y. In this system, the call sender ad 
justs registers in the central office, which then adjust the 
automatic connecting switches. A sequence switch controls 


the circuits to the registers and another sequence switch 





or pilot switch) the circuits from the registers, thus operat- 
ing both sets of circuits independently and at times simul- 
taneously. 

1,137,231. Register System for Automatic Exchange. Is 
sued to F, R. McBerty, assignor to Western Electric Com- 
pany, New York, N. Y In a system as of Patent No 
1,137,223, above, an inter-relation between registers in intro- 
duced. 

1,137,315. Speech Relay. Issued to R. A. Heising, as- 
ignor to Western Electric Company, New York, N. Y. A 
thermionic repeater circuit. 

1,137,360. Semi-Automatic System Issued to Clyde 
Smith, assignor to F. C. Stevens, Attica, N. Y. Automatic 
switches connect a calling line to an operator’s circuit; a 
ignal is displayed when a line is so connected to the op 
erator’s circuit and another is displayed when the operator's 
circuit is connected further to the operator’s telephone set. 

1,137,372. Selecting System for Automatic Switches. Is- 
sued to J. L. Wright, Washington, D. C., assignor to F. ( 
Stevens, Attica, N. Y. In a selecting switch, each switch 
position is distinguished by an electrical circuit of fixed 
electrical dimensions different from the other positions, and 
a controlling device sets up electrical dimensions correspond- 
ing to the dimensions identifying the switch position desired; 
the switch then moves to that indicated position. 

1,137,384. Speech Relay. Issued to E. H. Colpitts, as- 











signor to Western Electric Company, New York, N. Y. A 
thermionic circuit, 

1,137,399. Coin Device. Issued to C. L. Goodrum, as- 
signor to Western Electric Company, New York, N. Y. A 
coin device for telephones permitting the partial operation 
of the telephone for the purpose of ascertaining the amount 
of coin which should be deposited, and then prohibiting the 


further operation of the telephone until the required amount 


as been deposited. 
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Of Interest to the Trade 


W hat the Telephone and Accessory Manufacturers Are Doing to Advance the Art 


Quadruplex-Duplex Printing Telegraph 


As announced in the April issue of TELEPHONE 
ENGINEER the Western Electric Company has perfected 
a printing telegraph system which handles light messages 
simultaneously over one wire. The system’s operation 
is described by the Western Electric News. 

The transmission of a message by this system in- 
volves the following sequence 
of events: The operator pre- 


pares a tape by means of a Mone | Case 
key board perforator ( Fig. 7) ; } 


the tape then passes through 
a transmitter (Fig. 8) which, 
working in conjunction with 
a distributor (Fig. 4), sends 
certain electrical impulses 
over the line. These impulses 
operate a relay at the distant 
end which, working in con- 
junction with another distrib- 
utor, passes the impulses on 
to a receiving printer, which 
translates them and _ prints 
the letters in the form of a 
message. 

An analysis of these vari- 
ous steps will show that this 
new printing telegraph oper- 
ates, to a certain extent, like 
a pianola. Just as the per- 
forations in a pianola roll de- 
termine the particular notes to 
be played by the instrument, 
so the perforations in the tele- 
graph tape determine the let- 
ters and characters to be 
printed by the _ receiving 
printer. 

In any printing telegraph 
system, the alphabet or code 
employed is of prime impor- LETTER SHIFT TT | 
tance. Fundamentally, the P6uRe SHIFT" 
code of the present system re- SPACE----- — 
sembles the ordinary Morse fig. :—The Printing Telegrap! 
telegraph code, in that it uses oii 
a series of electrical impulses 
which are variously combined to represent the letters of 
the alphabet. In the Morse code, however the combina- 
tions are of unequal length. In the new printing telegraph 
code they are all the same length. Each letter or 
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character signal is composed of five units, each 
unit being either a positive or negative electrical 
impulse. Fig. 1 illustrates this code. The heavy 
black lines above the dotted lines at the left 
represent positive current impulses; those below the dot- 
ted lines represent negative current. Each character, 
therefore, is represented by a combination of positive and 
negative current impulses. Thus the letter A in the print- 
ing code is composed of 2 positive and 3 negative units, 
i. ée., + -- The letter D is also composed of 2 
positive and 3 negative units, but the combination is dif- 
ferent: + — + The letter O, another combina- 
tion of 2 positive and 3 negative units, is the exact op- 
posite of letter A: en en eee eee ee 

The actual appearance of the perforated tape used in 
sending messages is shown on the cover design of this 
issue. The long line of smaller holes running the length 
of the tape are not used in sending messages they are 
called “feed holes,” and are used to move the tape for- 
ward through the transmitter. The other holes, running 
across the tapes, represent the various combinations of 
units that determine the letters to be printed. Thus holes 
in positions 1 and 2 will send the signal that will print 
the letter A at the distant end. Holes 1 and 4 will send 
the “D” signal. 

Coming now to the method of obtaining a number of 
transmissions over a single wire, it would be made clear, 
first, how four messages may be sent in one direction at 
one time. This constitutes what is known as quadruple 
operation. 

Referring to Fig. 2, suppose that two metal rings 
(Station X and Station Y) are each divided into four 
equal parts, or quadrants. Contact brushes (£ and £,) 
rotate over the surface of the two rings, the brushes 
being connected to the opposite ends of a telegraph line, 
as indicated. If these brushes start from the same posi- 
tion, and rotate at exactly the same rate of speed, so that 
they remain constantly parallel, each quadrant of Station 
Y will be connected with its corresponding quadrant at 
Station X once for every revolution of the contact 
brushes, the duration of this connection being one-quarter 
of a revolution. 

If, as in Fig. 3, quadrant A be in turn divided into 5 
segments, each segment representing one signaling unit, 
it will therefore be possible to send 5 signaling units, or, 
in other words, one complete letter signal from A to 4’ 
for every revolution of the contact brushes. 
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Each unit-segment of quadrant A is connected to a 
lever, as shown. This lever may engage either of two 
contact points; one point is grounded, while the other 
is connected to a source of electric current ( a grounded 
battery in the illustration). Each corresponding unit- 
segment of quadrant A’ is connected to ground through 
a relay. 

Suppose now that, at Station Y, lever No. 3 of quad- 
rant A be held against the contact that is connected to 
the battery. Then as contact-brush £ passes over unit- 
segment 3, an electrical current will pass from the battery 
through lever 3, segment 3, and brush E£, and over the 
line to brush £, at Station X. Since brush £, is at ex- 
actly the same point of its revolution as brush £, the cur- 
rent will pass through unit-segment 3° of quadrant 4’, 
and thence through relay 3 to ground. Likewise, if any 
combination of the 5 levers connected to the segments of 
quadrant A be similarly operated, current will pass 
through corresponding relays connected to A’. 

The function of the levers /,-2, 3, 4 and § is per- 
formed by the transmitter of the system, the transmitter 


being controlled by the perforations in the tape. The 
corresponding relays, 7’, 2, 3, 7’ and 5 are, in actual 
practice, a part of the receiving printer. The opera- 


tion of a combination of these relays determines the let 
ter to be printed. Thus the letter A will be printed by 
the operation of relays 7’ and 2’ together; the letter D 
by relays 1’ and 4’; and the letter O by relays 4° and 5’. 

The selection of the letter takes place while brush 
E, is passing over quadrant A’. A and 4’ being uncon 
nected while the brush is passing over B’, C’ and VD’, 
the printer at 4’ has time to print the letter and move the 
paper forward in readiness for another signal, while the 
transmitter at 4 has time to “step” the tape ahead and 
determine the combination of levers for the next signal. 

What has been said regarding quadrants A and 4’ 
applies equally to quadrants B and B’, C and C’ , D and 


DPD’. Thus we see that with distributors as shown in Fig. 
3, it would be possible to send four messages simultane- 
ously from Station Y to Station X. This constitutes 
quadruple operation. Now if the line is worked “duplex,” 
it is possible to send four messages in the opposite direc- 
tion at the same time. Space, however, will not permit a 
description of the details of duplex operation. 








Fig. Io. A Unit Sending and Receiving | juipmen 
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One further point needs explanation before leaving 
Fig. 3. It is obvious that for quadruple operation the 
contact-brushes at X and Y must rotate in exact unison. 
Otherwise, a signal impulse from lever 7, for example, 
might pass through relay 2’, causing a wrong letter to 
be printed. 

The method of “synchronizing” the corresponding 
contact-brushes — 1. e., keeping them rotating at the same 
rate of speed, and in the required relation—is, briefly, as 
follows : 

The distributor brushes are driven by special motors 
which produce a very constant rate of rotation (about 
five times per second). ‘The motor driving the brush 
at one end is made to run slightly faster than the motor 
at the other end. Automatic means are provided by 
which, when the brush at the fast end gains a little on 
the brush at the slow end, a mechanism is operated which 
automatically sets or “steps” back the brush at the fast 
end. Thus, by intermittently stepping back the brush at 
the fast end when required, the brushes are maintained 
in the proper relation. Fig. 4 shows a distributor with 
its brushes. 

Between the motor and distributor is a mechanical 
corrector. This is the mechanism which automatically 
steps back the brushes at the fast end when they have 
gained a small angle on the brushes at the slow end. The 
mechanism is operated by an electro-magnet. 

Fig. 7 shows the perforator. This is the keyboard 
machine which prepares the tape for the transmitter. In 
both its appearance and operation it 1s similar to a type- 
writer. The depression of a given key selects the punches 
and perforates the proper combination of holes in the 
tape. The perforator is provided with an indicator which 
enables the operator to know the number of letters which 
she has perforated on one line. A lamp, shown at the 
left, is lighted when the end of a line ts approached 

Fig. 8 shows the transmitter with the tape in posi- 
tion. The tape is moved one step at a time to the left on 
every revolution of the distributor, as explained before. 

Fig. 9 shows the transmitter with the cover removed. 
\t A are shown the contact levers which perform the de 
scribed functions of the levers at Station Y in Fig. Ke 

In front of the printer itself is a box containing the 
, essential to its operation \t the 


; 


relays, resistances, etc 


= ei, 


OO 
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side of the relay box is a bell which corresponds to a 
predetermined signal received over the line from the 
distant end. On the front of the printer beside the relay 
box are two push buttons. By operating these, the re 
ceiving operator can return the carriage or cause the pa- 
per to be moved upward. . 

The printer is arranged to print the message in 
column form on paper 8% inches wide. Just above the 
window of the printer is a cutting edge which permits 
a message to be torn off as soon as completed. 

The printer is of the kind in which the paper moves 
and the typewheel is stationary, except for its rotary 
movement to bring the desired letter opposite the paper 
The type wheel is mounted on a vertical shaft, driven by 
a spring which is automatically kept under the desired 
tension by a small motor. After a letter has been selected, 
the type shaft is released and revolves until it strikes a 
stop thrown up in its path. The position of the stop is 
determined by the signal sent over the line and brings the 
desired letter in front of the paper. As soon as the type 
wheel is stopped, the paper is forced against the type 
wheel by a printing magnet and the letter is printed. The 
selection of stops is obtained mechanically by the use of 
five dotted discs. The position of each disc is determined 
by an electro-magnet. These disc control magnets are 
under control of the relays shown in Fig. 3. For each 
combination of relays selected, there is a corresponding 
movement of the discs which permits the required stop to 
be moved into such a position as to stop the rotating type 
wheel in the proper position. Fig. 5 shows the interior 
of the printer and relay box. 

Fig. 6 shows the apparatus known as the automati 
control, the function of which is to stop the transmitter in 
case the operator 1s unable to keep up W ith the pace set by 
the distributor. The paper tape normally forms a loop 
below the projecting lever arm of the apparatus. If the 
perforating operator should stop, the transmitter will con 
tinue until the slack in the tape is used up and the tension 
of the tape is sufficient to lift the lever of the automatic 
control. This automatically stops the transmitter, and 
therefore, the printer at the distant end. As soon as the 
operator resumes perforating, the lever arm is dropped 
and the transmitter continues from the point of the 
interruption without multilating the message which was 
being printed at the distant end. 


The automatic control also allows bell signals to be 
sent over the line. By placing a finger in the desired one 
of the holes marked “Plant,” “Stop,” “Re-punch,” etc., 


1 


pulling the lever forward against the finger stop, and ré 
leasing, the operator causes the bell at the distant printer 
to give the number of strokes that represent the desired 
signal. This apparatus is also provided with a small 
switchboard lamp, which lights whenever the punching 
operator fails to kee p up. 

The illustration Fig. 10 shows the top of a mul 
tiplex table equipment. On the left is the printer with its 
relay box, in the center is the transmitter and automatic 
control. and at th right, the keyboard pertorator Ina 
quadruple duplex, four of these tables will be required 
at each end of the line. Each table will be attended by 


1 
I 


two operators, a perforating operator and a receiving 
operator. Thus, sixteen operators are required for the 
operation of a quadruple duplex, and if each perforating 
operator is able to perforate tape at an average speed of 
50 words a minute, the transmission over the line would, 
therefore, be 200 words in each direction, or a total of 
400 words a minute. While this speed has been exceeded 
in local tests, a speed of 45 words a minute is usually 


more advisable for the operators, since accurate perfora- 
tion is of prime importance. 


Another Peerless Test Set 

Che new Peerless Type CI-2011 switch dial decade 
testing set embodies distinct improvements in test 
sets of very great and practical advantage. There are 
special features which have not been produced in test 
ing sets of this type before. 

This set was designed for the use of the ordinary 
workman, and has been so simplified that it does not 
require any technical education to obtain very accu- 
rate results. The directions for making all tests are 
printed on a card which is attached to the lid of the 
set, and the simple circuit design, doing away with all 
complications usually found in testing sets, has made 
it a universal instrument for all classes of men, from 
the ordinary lineman to the electrical engineer. 

The rheostat consists of four decades of ten coils 
each, values of units, tens, hundreds and thousands, 
accurate to 1/10 of 1 per cent lhe bridge coils are 
accurate to 1/20 of 1 per cent. 

The instrument has self-contained, removable 


PEERLESS SWITCH DIAL DECADE 
TESTING SET TYPE CI-20i 





galvanometer and also self-contained battery. Pro 
vision is made by means of binding posts to use out 
side battery when a higher E. M. F. is desired than 
that given by the cells in the set, which are ample for 
ordinary testing 

some of the new features are: A new arrange 
ment of the test switch, which was particularly de- 
signed for this set and so arranged that when a re 
sistance test is to be made the indicator is turned to 
W. B., which shows that the Wheatstone bridge con- 
nections are in circuit. When desiring to make the 
Varley loop test, it is only necessary to turn the test 
switch to the indication V. L., when the connections 
for the Varley loop test are in circuit. To make the 
Murray loop test, the test switch is turned to the in- 
dication M. L., when the connections for the Murray 
loop test are in circuit; thus the test settings are made 
automatically, and the special switch eliminates the 
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two knife switches which are necessary to operate on 
other test sets to obtain the correct electrical connec- 
tion. Thus this set eliminates all possibility of error 
in switch settings, as well as the chances of a man 
throwing one switch and forgetting to throw the other. 
A correct setting for any test is always assured. 

The new method of indicating the resistance 
eliminates all.chance in misreading the results, as the 
dial only is turned and the contact made on the various 
values of coils. The value of the particular coil thus 
in circuit is shown in a small circular window at the 
side of the dial handle, and one number only ts visible, 
so that no possible error can occur in reading the re- 
sult. Each dial is provided with a detent, so that when 
the brush is full on the block the position ts indicated 
not only by the value in the window, but also by posi 
tive automatic detent with click, allowing one to tell 
by feel or sound, without looking at the dial, when the 
brush is in the center of the contact stud. 

Another feature is that there is no burning out of 
the rheostat to make it useless until repairs have been 
made. This is accomplished by using full ten coils 
to each decade, and is the only arrangement whereby 
it is possible to use a bridge, after a coil has been 
burned out, for in the use of less than full ten coils 
to the decade, after a coil is burned out, the set is 
absolutely useless until new coils have been obtained. 
When ten coils are used, if the first coil is burned out, 
it may be short-circuited and the instrument remain in 
service, allowing for the eliminated coil, while the 
testing engineer telegraphs for a new coil of correct 
value. This is a feature which is much appreciated by 
testing engineers. 

Another feature is the removable galvanometer 
with shunt protection. The Peerless CI-2011 set ‘s 
equipped with a galvanometer shunt, and it is the only 
portable instrument on the market having a remov- 
able galvanometer which is furnished with this shunt 
protection, and it is a vital necessity to have a shunt 
on the galvanometer. There are times when it is ad 
visable to use outside E. M. F., and occasionally 110- 
volt circuits are used for this purpose. It is readily 
seen, therefore, that the galvanometer should have 
ample protection. 

The galvanometer is built on the D’Arsonval 
type, moving coil system, and is as rugged as a volt- 
meter. Owing to the improvements which have beeu 
made in the system, it is extremely light, thus eliminat- 
ing the trouble which has been present in the past tn 
pivot and jewel instruments, and at the same time it 
is unequaled in respect to its extremely high sensi- 
tivity. 

The test set, which has been so simplified that 
anyone can use it, is adapted for the general testing 
field, and its use is not limited to telephone and tele- 
graph companies, street railways and central stations, 
where formerly the majority of Wheatstone bridges 
have been used, but is so simple in its operation and 
so accurate in its results that its field has been 
broadened so that it meets the requirements of every- 
one who is interested in measuring electrical resist- 
ance. 

And the last objection to the highly desirable, 
more general use of a high-grade testing set (its cost) 
is overcome by this new set. It costs no more than 
a high-grade voltmeter. 

The instrument is placed upon the market by 
Thompson-Levering Company, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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New Painesville, Ohio, Plant 


The Painesville Telephone Company of Painesville, 
Ohio, installed a Kellogg instantaneous recall switch- 
board several months ago after some twenty years’ ex- 
perience with many makes of equipment. C. M. Grauel 
has been secretary and general manager of this com- 
pany for the entire twenty years of its existence. He 
was the first one to adopt the system of laying under- 
ground cable without using conduit. At present the 
company has nearly 50,000 feet of cable buried with a 
covering of tar paper and cement over it and has ex- 
perienced very little trouble. 

The company is giving its subscribers excellent 
telephone service, embodying features that have set a 
new record for traffic efficiency. The features include 





instantaneous recall, instantaneous answer, instantaneous 
he history of the organization is summed up 

disconnect, automatic ringing and secret service. 

briefly by Mr. Grauel as follows: 

“Our company was organized in 1895 and began 
operation with seventy-five telephones in April, 1896. 
Have always had Bell competition. Our equipment has 
been from “push in the crank” to the last word in 
manual telephone apparatus, to which we have recently 
cut over. 

“We are well satisfied with our new equipment, 
which eliminates the basic trouble of manual switch- 
boards ; adds about 40 per cent to the efficiency of our 
operators; gives the subscriber the best of service and 
did not cost any more than the average up-to-date com- 
mon battery board. 

“We have 1,400 telephones installed with 700 lines 
equipped. There are 350 telephones in the country 
working to the board common battery, some of our 
telephones being ten miles from town. 

“You could not give us anything better, because it 
is not yet made.” 

The officers of the Painesville Telephone Company 
are as follows: F. A. Searl, president; Dr. D. J. Merrt- 
man, vice-president; W. R. Radcliffe, treasurer and C. 
M. Grauel, secretary and general manager. The direc- 
tors are Dr. C. F. House, P. K. Smith and E. D. Keener. 


Kellogg Settled in New Building 
The Kellogg Switchboard & Supply Company is 
now practically settled in its new building. It will 
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pay any telephone man stopping in Chicago to take 
the time (it is nly a ten minutes’ trip from downtown) 
to visit this enormous factory, so wonderful in r¢ 
flecting the spirit of inde pendent telephony. 

In a forcible way, it impresses one with the tre 
mendous facts of the growth and strength of the inde 
‘phone movement. 

Tall buildings emphasize their space saving and 
compactness, but large structures speak for stability. 


‘The very shape of the Kellogg plant o1\ es confidence 
lust as we think of durability when we see a picture 
of the Rock Gibraltar, so we associate the name 
“Kellogg” with something very permanent and very 
sure. 

It is only stating a plain fact, however, to refer to 


this organization as the Rock of Gibraltar of the inde- 


i 


pendent telephone industry, for what organization has 
stood more consistently and successfully, in spite of 
its difficulties, for the advancement of that great and 


important commercial movement, the independent 
telephone: 

The Kellogg factory contains over nine acres of 
floor space, approximatel) 404,888 square feet. It is 
four stories high (above a high ceilinged and well 
lighted basement) purposely of such heavy and dur 
able construction that four additional floors can be 
added, and indeed, judging by the record of this 
company in the seventeen years since the day of its 
organization, the additional floor space will be built 
and in the not distant future. 

Three immense courts, any two of these capable 
of containing the entire former Kellogg factory, aid in 
the effective lighting and working arrangement of 
each room or department. 

Every visitor is visibly impressed by the efficiency 
evident in every part of the new Kellogg factory and 
as a recent visitor has said, practically voicing the 
sentiments of all, “The Kellogg Switchboard & Supply 
Company has a magnificently efficient factory.” 

It is correctly designed and superbly ‘equipped 
for the planning, building, selling and shipping of 
Kellogg telephones and switchboards. Here also, ‘Use 
is the test.” 


Western Electric's New Keune City Warehouse 

The Western Pig mpi distributing house in Kansas 
City is now located in new quarters at 608-610 Wyan- 
dotte street, opposite Qe old building which served ; 
its headquarters for the past ten years. The new buil |. 
ing is five stories in height, with cellar and subcellar, 
all completely equipped with sprinkler system. It has 
a frontage of 50 and a depth of 175 feet, affording about 
52,000 square feet of floor space. Switch track facili- 
ties have been so arranged that freight cars can be 
spotted without interfering with either the shipping 
court, store or offices. 

The top floor of the building is devoted to the 
shop and the returned goods section; standard package 
stock is on the fourth; broken package stock is on the 
third, and offices on the second floors. The city counter 
and display room are on the first floor, occupying the 
forty feet fronting on Wyandotte street. The re- 
mainder of the first floor is devoted to fast moving 
stock, the shipping and receiving department and the 
retail distribution for the Missouri and Kansas Tele- 
phone Company. Wire stocks are kept in the base- 


ment with the sub-basement devoted to the _ boiler- 
rooms and stocks of heavy hardware. 
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Stromberg’s Jumper Wire 


The perk yet Tong ge Telephone Manufacturing 
Company of Rochester, N. Y., is placing on the market 
a new jumper wire which it claims is both flame-proof 
and moisture-proof, besides being very small in con- 
ductor diameter. The Stromberg Company has been 
experimenting for some time on this new wire and says 
that it has been subjected to every conceivable test 
and that it has proved itself highly satisfactory in ac 
“Duratex” is the trade name by which the 
new jumper wire will be known. 

The following is a terse description of its construc 
tion: No. 19 B. & S. copper wire is tinned and covered 
with an insulating enamel which adheres firmly, but 
can be easily removed so as to leave a clean tinned 
surface for soldering. 

The wire is “omg r insulated with two servings of 
Tussah silk applied in opposite directions and is then 
impregnated with the company’s special moisture-proof 
compound. ‘The insulating qualities of this compound 
are not impaired by time, moisture or temperature 
changes. 

In a recent test bare copper wire covered with two 
servings of silk impregnated with the special moisture- 
proofing was submerged in water for 48 hours and at 
the end of that time showed no deflection under test on 
the galvonmeter. 

Over the silk a serving of cotton and the wire 
is finished with a cotton braid. The cotton is treated 
in the skein by a flame-proofing process which results 
in a double covering which is flame-proof. 

The Stromberg-Carlson Company will upon re- 
quest mail a sample of this new jumper wire to any 
party interested. In writing address your reply to the 
advertising department. 


ual service. 


Kellogg Telephones Give Long Service 

B. E. McGirk, manager of the Mullin Telephone 
Company, Mullin, Texas, informed the Kellogg Switch- 
board & Supply Company in a recent letter that the 
Kellogg telephones on its lines have given an un- 
equalled performance in record of service, 

“We have several telephones on a rural line that 
have been in use for twelve years and over, on which 
we have not spent a cent for repairs, not even for re- 
ceiver cords. The bearings and cogs of the generators 
on some of the telephones have become worn, but they 
are giving good service, nevertheless, every day. 

Recently, a telephone used on a long farm line was 
brought into the office for repairs. It was dirty and 
needed adjustment. After giving it a thorough over- 
hauling and putting in new batteries, we installed it on 
a poorly constructed, very heavily loaded country line, 
about twelve miles from the office, which had connec- 
tion through a country plug board, and it gave splendid 
service. It talked as well as a new telephone on a short 
single line. 

“The owner of this particular telephone purchased 
it in 1905 from an exchange manager who does not 
know how long it was used on his lines prior to that 
time. 

“The Kellogg five bar, 1600 ohm telephone, is 
recognized as “farm telephone efficiency” by all the 
patrons of the Mullin Telephone exchange, although 
they have no other knowledge of its service-giving 
qualities than its record on their own long, heavily 
loaded lines 
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Alliance to Get Automatic 


The Ohio State Telephone Company has com- 
menced work on the reconstruction and extension of 
its system at Alliance, Ohio, both inside and outside. 
New conduits and new overhead and underground 
cable are to be installed, and worn out poles will be 
replaced wherever necessary to put the lines in first- 
class condition. 

The present central office equipment is to be 
entirely replaced by full automatic apparatus manu- 
factured by Automatic Electric Company of Chicago. 
This will include 600 individual lines and 600 party 
lines, together with new wire chiet’s, information, toll 
and rural apparatus. The exchange will be housed in 
a new fireproof building. 

Alliance is a rapidly growing city in Stark county 
of about 18,000 people. It is a manufacturing center 
of great activity, being the home of the Morgan En- 
gineering Company, large makers of mining and other 
heavy machinery. The Ohio State Telephone Com- 
pany’s plant in Alliance is altogether inadequate at 
present, having been crowded to the limit for several 
years. The Ohio State Company has the popular tele- 
phone service in Stark county, having nearly 12,000 
telephones in the three cities of Canton, Alliance and 
Massillon. 


Oshkosh Tool Catalog 

The new catalog No. 45 of the Oshkosh Manu- 
facturing Company, Oshkosh, Wisconsin, will be 
issued in about one week. 

This will be the most complete catalog of strictly 
outside construction tools issued, and can be furnished 
either bound or in loose leaf form. 

Sheets can be supplied that conform in every way 
to those in the Electric Supply Jobbers Association 
“Red Book,” and a discount list on the same size paper 

all perforated. 

Bound copies or sets of sheets can be supplied 
direct from Oshkosh or can be had from any of the 
Oshkosh Manufacturing Company representatives, as 
shown in its advertisement appearing in this publica- 
tion. 

Although the Oshkosh Manufacturing Company 
markets its entire output of tools through the recog- 
nized electrical jobbers, it is glad to supply all oper- 
ating companies with catalogs, and will do so upon 
request, and supply information as to the nearest job- 
ber carrying a complete stock of its tools. 


New Automatic Board for Allentown, Pa. 

The Consolidated Telephone Company, Allentown, 
Pa., has taken an advanced step in the opening of its new 
office and exchange at 110 North Seventh street. The 
new switchboard for long distance calls has been cut in 
and the operation was almost ludicrously simple, though 
the preliminary work was the matter of months. It was 
done so that there was no interference with the service 
and while subscribers were using the wires. 

\ conservative estimate is that a saving of fifty per 
cent in time is made by the new arrangement. It takes 
only four seconds to make a connection by means of the 
new board. This is because of the automatic features of 
the board. 

The board stands in a room in the addition built to 
the exchange building. This room has been made sound 





proot by means of concrete, a double layer of wood floor 
and sound deadening lay ers. Lhe board is fifteen feet 
long and has a space for 3,000 lines. The board is as 
nearly automatic as is possible. There is a dial in front 
of each operator and by this means she is able to make 
connections much faster than under the old arrange- 
ment. The operator uses only the last two figures of the 
calls, thus saving much time. All lines are alike, whether 
trunk or rural. Each call is indicated by a light. Under 
the old arrangement there were several kinds of signals 
on the same board. 

Another new idea incorporated is the headpiece worn 
by the operators. These are so arranged that the mouth- 
piece follows the operator so that the voice enters the 
mouthpiece the same way no matter how she may be 
seated. The board is very flexible so that whether one 
girl or six are at work, depunched upon slips and makes a 
record and the connections can be easily made. 

A calculagraph is affixed to the board which records 
automatically the time each call comes in and when the 
conversation is finished. This is purchased upon slips 
and makes a record that is unfailing. 

The wires used are of the heaviest calibre. In fact, 
everything is of the latest and best. The board is the only 
one of the kind in this city. It was built by the Automatic 
Electric Company. 


Pole Line Hardware Catalog 

The St. Louis Malleable Casting Company has issued 
its catalog ““No. 400,” with nearly 200 pages of descrip- 
tion and illustration of pole line hardware. About 30 
illustrations of entirely new and improved designs are 
shown, besides the regular line of equipment. Malleable 
iron pins and brackets with a tensile strength of 40,000 
pounds to the square inch are shown, and it is pointed 
out that these are far superior to pins and brackets made 
from standard shapes of steel bars or channels, assembled 
from several pieces, and cast iron is too heavy and ex- 
pensive. The malleable iron may be shaped to give maxi- 
mum strength with minimum weight and a more artistic 
design. 

Telephone men will find pages 18 to 23 on cross 
arms ; page 30, farmers’ line arm and pin combined ; pages 
56 and 58, distributing racks and single knot fixtures; 
page 78, transposition brackets; page 36, pole top arms; 
and page 173, new guy wire clamps, especially interesting. 

Data Books Free to Engineers 

The Thompson Levering Company of 323 Arch 
street, Philadelphia, has made an arrangement with the 
University of Tennessee whereby the company has at 
its disposal a number of copies of an engineering data 
book issued by that university. This data book contains 
tables and technical matter that are in daily use by en- 
gineers of all classes and it is really one of the finest com- 
pilations of this type of technical data that has been 
prepared in book form in recent years. 

The Thompson Levering Company, probably one 
of the best-known manufacturers of electrical testing in- 
struments in the United States, is desirous of placing 
this book only in the hands of engineers of telephone 
companies in America and on receipt of a post card, sig- 
nifying the position of the writer, the company will be 
very glad to send a copy of this data book. 


The Western Electric Company is doing its part in 
promoting trade with Central and South America by 
issuing a bulletin on switchboards in Spanish. 
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Time Study Watch 


In order to meet the requirements of time study in 
| , 


‘ 
has been d 


telephone shop work, a special stop watch e- 
vised with a decimal dial on which the minute is divided 
into tenths and hundredths. This makes it possible to 
compute a degree not possible with the ordinary stop 
watch. The dial also contains figures spaced 0.02 minute 
apart which indicate at any point of elapsed time the 
corresponding output per hour. This 1s a convenience 
when using the watch on punch press, drop hammer, 
screw machine and similar devices. 

As an illustration, let it be assumed one operation 
is shown by the watch to consume 0.76 minute, the hand 





shows by the figure under it that the output per hour at 
that rate is 78.9 operations. Had the hand stopped at 
0.36 minute the output would be shown to be 167 per 
hour. In case of unusually short motions it is customary 
to time ten operations and add a cipher to the reading 
showing output per hour. Thus if the time for ten 
strokes of a press is shown to be 0.44 minute, the number 
per hour will be read as 136 and adding a cipher will 
give 1,360 as the true number per hour. (M. J. Silber- 
erg and associates, Peoples Gas _ building, Chicago, 
retain the exclusive sales rights of this interesting in 
trument. ) 


Tri-State to Erect $150,000 Exchange 

One of the oldest landmarks in Minneapolis and the 
scene of much of the city’s early society gatherings has 
been sold to the Tri-State Telephone Company by W. G. 
Crocker of the Washburn-Crosby Company. 

The Tri-State Telephone Company will start work 
the middle of June to erect a three-story building that 
will be used as the Center Exchange. The building is 
expected to be completed before the end of 1915. 

The plans for the building call for a big lobby and 
general offices on the first floor, rest rooms and recrea- 
tion rooms, dining room and kitchen for employes on the 
second floor and for automatic telephone equipment and 
switchboards on the third floor. Some automatic equip- 
ment will also be placed on the second floor. 

“The entire cost of the building and lot will be 
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about $150,000 The old building now being used at 
Seventh street and Chird avenue south will be sold. It 
will be continued to be used as the Center Exchange and 
Minneapolis offices until the automatic equipment has 
been installed in the new exchange. No manual equip- 
ment will be used in the new building and when the time 
comes for the cut-over to the automatic equipment to be 
made the offices will merely be moved from Seventh 
street to Sixth street. 

he erection of the new offices is one of three new 
buildings or additions that are planned by officials of the 
company tor Minneapolis before the autématic equipment 
can be installed. A new building will be erected in the 
Lake Harriet district. 

Additions that will double the size of the North 
side exchange at 2014 Third street north are also to be 
started before the summer is‘over. Finally about $250,- 
000 will be spent in improvements and new building 


operations. 


i 


Nebraska Commission Defines Directory Form 

lhe Nebraska State Railway Commission has issued 
an order defining the form of telephone directory to be 
used by the Gothenburg telephone exchange. The order 
is the result of a complaint filed by W. M. Stebbins, who 
alleged that the directory was not issued often enough 
to be of use and that advertisements were scattered 
through it in such a manner as to confuse subscribers 
using it. The expense of printing it is paid in whole or 
in part by the sale of advertising space. The order of the 
commission, issued as the result of a stipulation signed by 
each side in the case, requires the issuance of a directory 
at least once a year, the present one to remain in force 
until November, 1915. 

The commission will recommend that its order be 
followed by all other telephone companies in the state 
in the future. The order calls for a directory 6x9 inches, 
cover and paper similar in quality to that used in the di- 
rectory now in effect. Rules, regulations and general in- 
formation desired to be published by the company to be 
printed in the front and back fly leaves. Advertising is 
limited to the cover pages of the directory, to additional 
fly leaves not occupied by rules and regulations and in- 
formation, and to one inch at the top and bottom of all 
other pages, the one inch space to be enclosed in ruled 
border, no advertising to be allowed at the top of any 
title page, and no pages of advertising to be inserted 
among pages containing the alphabetical list of subscrib- 


Oo 
~ 


ers. 


New Telephone Lines for Venezuela 

The Gaceta Oficial (Caracas, Venezuela) of March 
4 publishes a notice, issued by the Ministerio de Fomento, 
granting permission to Senor Julian Carreno Espana to 
construct a telephone line about 9 miles long in the dis- 
trict of San Casimiro, State of Aragua. 

The Gaceta of March 12 announces that permission 
has been granted to Dr. Jose A. Tagliaferro, of Caracas, 
to construct a telephone line connecting the town of 
Timotes with the settlements of San Jose de Palmira and 
Pinango, in the State of Merida, and with Monte Car 
melo, in the State of Trujillo, covering an approximate 
distance of 37 miles. A further concession authorizes 
Senor F. Remien, of Carayaca, to construct a telephone 
line about 5 miles long in the neighborhood of that town. 
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Brevities of the Business 
The Activities of the Whole Telephone Field Told in Short Paragraphs 


PERSONAL NOTES. 


H. G. Webster has opened offices at Room 1542, Monadnock 
building, Chicago, as a consulting engineer, where he will handle 
all the work which usually per- 
tains to that profession, including 
construction engineering, _ tele- 
phone engineering, automobile ac- 
cessories, electric signaling, pat- 
ent investigating and expert testi- 
mony. Mr. Webster, as is well 
known, has had a very extensive 
experience in the lines of work 
on which he is now specializing. 
He was engaged with Milo G. 
Kellogg from 1903 until Mr. 
Kellogg’s death. He then joined 
forces with the Kellogg Switch- 
board and Supply Company. This 
position he left to connect with 
the North Electric Company and 
Telephone Improvement Com- 
pany. After that company was 
put under the operation of re- 
ceivers, he became chief engineer 
of the construction of the Auto- 
manual plant at Lima, Ohio, 
which was conducted by the receivers. His three-year contract 
with the semi-automatic people having expired May 1, he was 
left free to follow his personal taste, which lay in the direction 
which he now proposes to operate. With his intimate knowledge 
of his work and a broad acquaintance with the trade, his suc- 
cess is sure to follow. 

John H. Wright, secretary and general manager of the 
Home Telephone Company at Jamestown, New York, was 
elected by a unanimous vote as a vice-president of the Jamestown 
Board of Commerce, on May 14. Mr. Wright has been actively 
interested in the formation of the chamber and all that it has 
done, and is one of the most influential members of the Inde 
pendent Telephone Association of America. John H. Wright is 
a man of integrity and ability and his choice for this important 
position will be of great value to the organization. 

H. E. Meverden has been appointed manager of the Wis- 
consin Telephone Company’s office at Ashland, succeeding H. U. 
Parkinson, resigned. 

C. M. Anderson, manager of the exchanges at Fort Smith 
and Van Buren, Arkansas, for the Southwestern Telephone & 
Telegraph Company, has been transferred to Little Rock where 
he will manage the exchange there. 

H. S. Daniel has been appointed manager of the Lamar sys- 
tem of the Missouri & Kansas Telephone Company. William M. 
Garrison, who formerly was manager, has been transferred to 
Springfield, Missouri. 

Hoyt Gilbert, manager of the Hinckley exchange of the 
DeKalb County Telephone Company, Illinois, has tendered his 
resignation. 

Edwin T. Herbig, for several years connected with the Cen- 
tral Union Telephone Company at Dayton, Ohio, has left for 
Marion, where he will take charge of an independent exchange 
in that city. 

3ernard T. Tighe, district traffic manager for the New York 
Telephone Company, died at his home, 928 Bangs avenue, Asbury 
Park, New Jersey, on May 12. 

B. F. Wasson, for many years president of the National 
Telephone & Electric Company at Clinton, Illinois, has resigned 
his position with that concern. 

Osborne I. Yellott, people’s counsel, has asked the Public 
Utilities Commission of Baltimore, Maryland, for authority to 
employ William J. Norton of Norton & Bird, engineers, to aid 
him in making an analysis of rate and operating revenues and 
expenses in connection with the commission’s hearing looking 
to an adjustment of telephone rates. 

F. N. Sharpnack, who has been manager of the Bell Tele- 
phone Company at Sistersville, West Virginia, has been_pro- 
moted to chief clerk of the Bell Telephone Company at Wheel- 
ing, West Virginia. 





[—— _ 











At the annual meeting of the American Institute of Electri 
cal Engineers held on May 18 at New York City, John J. Carty, 
chief engineer of the American Telephone & Telegraph Com- 
pany, presented Dr. Alexander Graham Bell with the Edison 
medal for meritorious achievement in electrical science. 

Miss Laura Beckgren resigned her position as information 
chief of Calhoun exchange, Tri-State Telephone and Telegraph 
Company, Minneapolis, Minn., to become the bride of William 
New, May 14. During the seven years of steady work and ad- 
vancement Laura has endeared herself to her co-workers by her 
cheerful manner and sweet disposition, and they dislike to have 
her go from the office, but wish her every happiness and good 
luck in her new undertaking. Several of the girls from the 
office attended the wedding. After the ceremony with the help 
of friends and a machine they kidnapped Laura. “Billy” sus- 
pected some such thing and refused to let her step from his side, 
but the girls were too clever and the poor bridegroom was mis- 
erable while his bride was being driven around the city. How 
ever, when she was safely returned everything was lovely and 
all had a jolly good time. , 

On May 14 Marie Meyer’s mother invited several of her 
friends from Grove exchange of the Tri-State Telephone and 
Telegraph Company, Minneapolis, Minn., to a surprise party on 
her daughter. The evening was pleasantly spent in playing 
cards, looking at the presents brought to Marie and eating re 
freshments. All the gifts she received were for her hope box, 
which looks suspicious! 


VEWS FROM THE FIELD 
ALABAMA, 


Many telephone lines in and about Tuscaloosa, have been 

blown down as a result of recent windstorms. 
ARIZONA, 

Work has been started on rebuilding the entire telephone 
system in Tucson. Application was recently made by the Ari- 
zona Electric Telephone Company at Bisbee to sell approxi- 
mately 5,000 shares of the capital stock of the company, the pro 
ceeds to be used in betterments and repairs in its system. 

ARKANSAS, 

\ll the lines and holdings of the Farmers’ Mutual Tele- 
phone Company at Pocahontas have been sold. Division No. 1 
was purchased by Dr. M. Wilson of Middlebrook; No. 2 by John 
Price of Ingram; No. 3 by W. C. King of Dalton. 

CANADA, 

In accordance with an order of the Dominion Railway board, 
the Bell Telephone Company of Canada has announced that 
building operations will be commenced at once on a new tele- 
phone exchange for North Toronto. The building, which will 
be thoroughly modern and two stories high, is estimated to cost 
$31,000. This city has a larger number of telephones for its 
population than any other city in Canada. 

CONNECTICUT. 

Construction work will probably begin within the near future 
on a new telephone building at Meriden. The old exchange has 
become too crowded for satisfactory work. The new building 
will be three stories high and a new switchboard costing $40,000 
will be installed. 

FLORIDA, 

The city of Sanford will be greatly benefited by the recent 
sale of the property of the Sanford Telephone Company to the 
Southern Bell Telephone Company, in which all the lines and 
equipment will pass into the hands of the latter company. 

GEORGIA, 

\t the first annual meeting of the Consolidated Telephone 
Company held a short time ago at Thomasville, the following 
officers were elected for the coming year: James Watt, presi- 
dent; R. L. Stewart, vice-president and general manager; J. C. 
Pringle, secretary and treasurer; E. A. Dawes, auditor. 

Improvements amounting to $5,000 are being made by the 
Southern Bell Telephone & Telegraph Company on their Bruns- 
wick-St. Simon lines. 
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recently consolidated, making but one telephone system in tl 
ly modern switchboard with doublk 
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le present capa is to be installed in what has been heretof 
f e Interstate in the Farmin building 
INOIS 

\ hool of instruction for telephone operators was held 
inder the auspices of the Dixon Home Telephone Compar 
Dixon on May 1 nd 12. The school was in charge of W. S 
Vivian, secreta the Independent Telep e Associa 
\merica 

W. F. Merriman has been named president and E. S. Sweet 
secretary, of the Sangamon Valley Telephone Company of Wil 
liamsville at a meeting held re ently 


\t the annual meeting of the Bureau County Independent 


Telephone Company held at Princeton recently, Elmer Sapp of 
Princeton was elected president and general manager. S. S. 
is was re-elected secretary and C. V. Field, treasurer 
\kin Telephone Company, Akin; capital, $1,000; incorp 
itors, J. M. Chapman, Lloyd Pickard, Harmon Summers, W. \ 

iJ ) : |. "te \] 2 
INDIANA. 
Organization of the Southern Telephone Company of 
liana, with a capital stock of $3,000,000, was perfected in Evans 
ville on April 26, with the election of the following officers 


President, John W. Brady, Evansville; first vice-president, J. ] 
Brown, Evansville; second vice-president, J. M. B. Hoxsey, At 
lanta, Ga.; treasurer, W. E. Hopkins, Evansville; secretary and 
assistant treasurer, Addison Maupin, Atlanta, Ga.; auditor, ( 
J. Holditch, Atlanta, Ga. J. R. A. Hobson of Atlanta was s¢ 
lected general managet 

The Macy Telephone Company, Miami county, has dissolve 

A new cable is being installed by the Central Union Tel 
phone Company at Anderson. The new cable holds six hundred 


pairs of wire and will connect with a Delaware and Madison 

unty Telephone Company cable on Jackson street. This chang: 
is being made in anticipation of the merger of the Central Uni 
and Delaware and Madison County Telephone Companies 


WwW. S Gallagher recently purchased the lama Telephone 
Company at Tama 

Articles of incor 
Independent Teleph« 
named as president. 

\ new switchboard was recently installed in the telephone 
exchange at Bonaparte, the old switchboard being transferred t 
Stockport. 

The North Lebanon Telephone Company at East Chequest 
has rebuilt its telephone lines 

Che telephone exchange at Defiance has been entirely remod 
eled and new cables and batteries have been installed. 

KENTUCKY. 
Both telephone exchanges at Hazel were recently destroyed 


rat: have been filed bv the 1] . Tr 
ration nave peen nied y the one re 


1e Company at Iowa City. John Carly 
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Holland Independent Tele 
$500. Incorporators, W. P. | 


nion, etc 


phone Company, Holland; capital 
1 


ughes, H. T. Tracy, B. W. Ban 


Independent Telephone Company, Dingus; capital, $500; 
rporators, T. H. Bradley, A. L. Gilliam, J. Gillia a 
Bradley, etc. 

Edmonson County Home Telephone Company, Brownsvill 
capital, $2,000; incorporators, John T. Webb, P. L. Smith d 
\. B. Sanders 

Wolf County y Telephone Company, Hazel Green apital 
$1,000 Incorporators, E. A. Johnson, Henry ( il and R. P 
Swango 

The Elks Spring Valle Telephone Company, Oil Vall 
‘apital, $360 I rporators, O. C. Bell, T. C. Catron, J. ¢ 
Elam 

The telephone exchangs Glasgow was recent lamage 

re 

~ A VA 

\ meeting of the inhabitants of Bayou Jacque, Low Chou 
pique, Upper Choupique and Plaucheville was held recently at 
Dupont, and a.twenty-miles telephone company organized. Thx 
following officers and directors were elected: Resaire A. Moreau, 
president; Levy Nugent, vice-president; Etienne Barbe, secr¢ 
tary-treasurer: Filmore P. Brouullettes, Leon B. Gremillion 


Henr Maveux Helaire B. Broussard and Willie Nicholson 


| } 1 = 
Interstate telephone systems at Sandpoint were 
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MASSACHUSETTS 


The Automat Telephone Company of New Bedford has 
etitioned the Massachusetts Public Service Commission for au- 
1ority to issue 1,000 shares of additional capital stock of a par 
aluc f $50 Che stock will be offered to stockholders on a 
asis of one new share for every two shares held 


MICHIGAN 


The Valley Home Telephone Company at Bay City was cut 
ver fro ts old system to the new on May 1 

The Cecil Farmers’ Telephone Company met in Rising Sun 

ently and elected R. K. Maxwell and E. L. Duyskinck di 


tors and declared'a l 


lividend of 5 per cent on the capital 


The Michigan State Telephone Company will expend $15,000 
proving the toll service between Detroit and several toll line 
ints This is to be accomplished by stringing a new cabk 


from the Main exchange to Thirty-second street and Michigan 


Plans are under way by the United Home Telephone Com 
pany of Muskegon and Ludington for the erection of a telephone 
exchange building at Hart. Work to begin very shortly, 

MINNESOTA. 

\t a recent meeting of directors of the Floodwood Tek 
phone Company héld at Floodwood, V. J. Michaelson was chosen 
president, succeeding F. J. McDonald, resigned. 

On Saturday, May 1, the new addition to the Merriam Park 
exchange of the Tri-State Telephone Company at St. Paul, was 

pened 

Extensive improvements will shortly be made in Adrian by 
the Midland Telephone Company. These will be in the form of 
an enlarged system of cables This will do away with the 
ecessity for a network of wires and will make for better service 

Requiring more room than its present central exchange 
wuilding at Third avenue S. and Sixth street affords, the Tri 
State Telephone and Telegraph Company will erect a new and 
arge exchange building on the northwest corner of Third ave 


nue S. and Sixth street Minneapolis. The improvement and the 
lot will represent an investment of about $150,000. The building 
will be three stories in height and will cover 66 by 140 feet in 
ground dimensions. The first story will contain the lobby and 


general offices, the second, the rest, dining and recreation rooms 
for employes, and the third the automatic telephone exchangs 
equipment 
The Mesaba Telephone Company is now located in its new 
me in the Hughes building, Grand Rapids. The new system, 
which includes an entirely new switchboard, will materially add 
to the convenience of handling the business of the office. The 
fine new offices of the company will be comfortable and con- 
venient. 
Within the near future work will be started by the Duluth 
& Iron Range Telephone Company on a telephone line to Burnt 


MISSOURI, 

That Springfield is to be made the division headquarters for 
the plant department of the Missouri and Kansas Telephone 
Company was shown in an announcement made recently by R. G. 
Porter, district manager, to the effect that W. T. Sherman of 
Joplin, division plant superintendent, had moved his office to 
Springfield. The removal of the division office to Springfield is 
he result of the sale recently of the Bell interests in Joplin t 
the Home Telephone Company. 


MONTANA 
The Mountain States Telephone Company has commenced 
nstruction of lines to complete long-distance circuits between 
Miles City and Glendive and Miles City and Forsyth. 
Farmers in the Lake Basin country which lies in Yellow 
stone, Musselshell, Stillwater and Sweet Grass counties are soon 
to be served by a rural telephone system. 


NEBRASKA. 


Plans are under way by the Lincoln Telephone & Telegraph 
Company for the erection of a new telephone building at David 


lany improvements are being made by the Mutual Tel 
phone Company in their telephone lines at Harvard. 


NEW MEXICO, 
Improvements to cost $15,000 have been authorized by the 
Mountain States Telephone & Telegraph Company to the Silver 


1ange and work has already begun. The system is to be 


x 


almost entirely rebuilt, a new switchboard with larger facilities 
provided and the capacity of the exchange practically doubled. 


te AO CLC aN ROC me ee Ae nice en mteae poem 


‘ capital stock, $25,000. Incorporators, Richard Huttner, P. S. 
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At the annual meeting of the stockholders of the New Mex- 
ico Telephone Company, which was held in Sante Fe a few 
weeks ago, J. D’Arcy, Mrs. Irma D’Arcy and John K. Stauffer 
were elected directors. After the stockholders’ meeting the di- 
rectors met and elected E. J. D’Arcy president, John K. Stauffer 
vice-president, and Mrs. Irma D’Arcy, secretary and treasurer. 

NEW YORK. 

The Clymer Telephone Company has been incorporated 
with a capital stock of $20,000 for the purpose of providing 
Clymer with a new and standard system of local and long 
distance telephone service. The officers of the company for the 
ensuing year are: President, J. D. Gallup; vice-president, Elmer 
Warnshouse; secretary, Dr. Marion A. Keyes; treasurer, Benja- 
min Wassink; general manager, C. G. Mead. 

Announcement was recently made by the New York Tele- 
phone Company of the inauguration of a system of anniversary 
payments to be paid to the girl telephone operators in the em- 
ploy of the service. 

June 21 to 25 are the dates set for the annual convention of 
the Association of Railway Telegraph Superintendents. The 
convention will be held at Rochester. P. W. Drew, 112 West 
Adams street, Chicago, is secretary. 


NORTH DAKOTA, 


Farmers’ Co-Operative Telephone Company, Halliday, Dunn 
county; capital stock, $3,000. Incorporators, R. Cole, Smith; 
Albert Strand and Bennie Kyseth, all of Marshall. 

Many of the farmers’ telephone companies in the vicinity 
of Amidon have consolidated. 

Southwest Telephone Company of Lignite, Burke county; 
Graneng and Peter Amundson, all of Lignite. 

Temple Rural Telephone Company, Temple, Williams 
county; capital stock, $5,000. Incorporators, Jas. C. Goebel, 
Temple; Jas. A. Simpson and John Orser, both of Ray. 

Farmers’ Northwestern Telephone Company, Williston, Wil- 
liams county; capital stock, $21,000. Incorporators, Fred Zem- 
liska, O. E. Sundby, and David Kalil, all of Williston. 

Tuttle Telephone Company, Tuttle, Kidder county; capital 
stock, $10,000. Incorporators, R. H. Slater, S. P. Boileau and 
Henry W. Matz, all of Tuttle. 

Farmers Mutual Telephone Company of Mercer county, 
Krem, Mercer county; capital stock, $12,000. 

The Sheyenne Telephone Company will build a telephone 
exchange at Pekin within the near future. 

The Farmers’ Fertile Valley Telephone Company was re- 
cently organized at Glen Ullin with fourteen stockholders. Ma- 
terial has been ordered sufficient to build eighteen miles of line, 
and this will be connected with the North Dakota Independenr 
Telephone Company circuit. Officers named were Simon J. 
Nagel, president; Albert Freitag, vice-president; Jos. Kellar, 
secretary; Fred Green, treasurer; and the officers with Peter 
Kastner will form the board of directors. 

Oliver Mercer Telephone Company, Center; capital stock, 
$1,000. Directors, E. T. Knox, Stanton; I. O. Lee, Hannover; 
H. C. Richey, Stanton; Henry Schulte, Center; H. O. Monson, 
Center. Build line from Center to Stanton and perhaps to 
Hazen, and from Center to Fort Clark, and branch lines; all 


n~ 


about 125 miles at an estimated cost of $7,000. 
OHIO. 


Improvements and extensions costing $50,000 are being made 
by the Home Telephone Company at Dayton. 

The North Bloomfield Telephone Company, Bloomfield, 
$1,000; S. T. Canfield. 

The Ohio State Telephone Company, successor to The Home 
Telephone Company, announces the completion of the extension 
to its property in Oakwood, South Park, Walnut Hills, Ohmer 
Park, South Brown street and South Wayne avenue, Dayton 
This extension consists of a six hundred pair cable with its 
various branches, extending from the company’s main exchange 
through the above territory 

The Marietta Western Telephone Company, Marietta, $5,000; 
Thomas F. Holden. 

At a business meeting of the stockholders of the Prospect 
Telephone Company held at Delaware recently the following 
officers for the ensuing year were elected: Mr. Guy Jones, 
president; Mr. D. H. Battenfield, vice-president, and Mr. H. W. 
Powers, secretary and treasurer. 

OKLAHOMA. 


More than a thousand feet of the Pioneer 


pany’s lines at Purcell have been washed out 
on the South Canadian river. 
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The Dickson Telephone Company, R. F. D. No. 10, Okla- 
homa City; capital stock, $100 ‘orporators, Henry Dodd, J. 
M. Harrison, Oklahoma City; A Wentz, Choctaw. 

The Link Telephone Company, Nowata. John W. Gregg, 
C. E. Woody, A. A. Bennett, Nowata; John G. Rider, James H., 
Rider, Oglesby. Capital stock, $5,000. Certificate to A. C, 
Hough, Nowata. 

ORI 

Seventeen thousand dollars be nt by he Pacific 
States Telephone & Telegraph ympany at Walla Walla 
improvements on its system. 


PENNSYLVANIA, 


Many telephone lines belonging to the Bell Telephone Com- 
pany between Johnston and South Fork were torn down a few 
weeks ago, as a result of a terrific windstorm. 

The new ten-story Bell Telephone Company building at 
Seventh avenue and Cherry Way, Pittsburgh, has been com- 
pleted. The building covers 58x100 feet of ground and cost 
over $1,000,000 

Keystone Telephone Company has declared a dividend of 2 
per cent on the preferred stock, payable July 15 to stock of rec- 
ord July 2. This is the first payment on account of the accumu- 
lated dividends, which had amounted to over 60 per cent. 

The Bell Telephone Company is making extensive changes, 
with new poles and cables to its system at Pleasantville. 

The Johnstown Telephone Company has just completed 
$5,000 worth of improvements to the Moxham section of its 
system. 

SOUTH DAKOTA. 


At the annual meeting ‘of stockholders of the Canton Co- 
operative Telephone Company held a short time ago the follow- 
ing officers were elected for the coming year: M. B. Kennedy, 
secretary and manager; Miss M. Anderson, assistant secretary; 
directors, C. B. Kennedy, M. B. Kennedy, B. Kennedy, Thomas 
Thorson and H. N. Cooper. 

Extensive improvements are being made in the Dakota Cen- 
tral Telephone Company’s lines at Aberdeen. Most of the wires 
are being placed underground. 

The homesteaders and ranchers in and about Stanley county 
have organized a company and will install a telephone system 
which will cover a wide extent of country and be connected with 
the Philip telephone system. 

Articles of incorporation have been filed for the Yellow 
Medicine Telephone Company, at Vivian, with a capital of 
$1,000. Incorporators, A. N. Whittaker, G. J. Lintvedt, C. E. 
Slette. 

TEXAS. 


Negotiations are now under way between the Laredo Cham- 
ber of Commerce and the Starr Telephone Company of Rio 
Grande City for the extension of the telephone line from Rio 
Grande City along the river a distance of 122 miles to Laredo, 
making connection with the Southwestern Telephone Company 
at Laredo. 

The Southwestern T. & T. Company are improving their sys- 
tem at Snyder. 

The Dallas Automatic Telephone Company has been granted 
permission by the Board of City Commissioners to issue an addi- 
tional $500,000 worth of stock. The funds derived from the sale 
of the extra stock will be used exclusively in extending the 
service. 

Extensive improvements are being made by the Henderson 
Telephone Company at Henderson. The company will install 
about seven thousand feet of aerial cable down South Main 
street and the business section of the town, doing away with 
the opei. .vire construction now located on these streets. About 
two hundred feet of underground cable will be placed by the 
telephone company. 

Announcement has been made that before very long Beau- 
mont will have one of the most modern telephone systems of any 
city in the state. The new telephone exchange and general office 
building to be erected on Bonham and Main streets, will cost 
about $50,000. The inside equipment will cost $100,000 and the 
switchboard will take care of 5,000 private lines. Outside equip- 
ment, such as underground and overhead cables, wiring and poles 
will be built at a cost of $50,000. The building will be three 
stories in height and built from the standpoint of comfort and 
convenience of employes and architectural beauty. It will be 
fireproof and equipped with every modern convenience 

McKinley Mutual Telephone System, near Waynoka; capital, 
$500. Incorporators: R. A. Cropp, I. S. Fox and E. Eggleston, 
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